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PLAIN  JOHN  ORPINGTON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

DISINTERESTED    ADVICE. 

*A  VERY  proper  letter.  Straightforward, 
generous,  and  convincing.  A  very  appro- 
priate letter  indeed,  under  the  circumstances,' 
said  Mr.  Orpington,  with  ever  so  little  of 
a  sneer,  as  he  gave  the  three  closely-written 
sheets  of  scented  and  tinted  note-paper  back 
into  the  diplomatist's  hand.  '  It  is  not 
every  nephew^  Sir  Phoebus,  who  gets  so 
many  chances  of  redeeming  the  past  as  your 
partiality  has  afforded  to  Captain  Wyvil.' 

VOL.    II.  B 
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There    had    been    a   sh'ght   curl    on   the 
speaker's  b*p,  a  slight  spice  of  irony  in  the 
speaker's  tone,  .as  he  uttered  the  first  two 
or  three  sentences.     But  John  Orpington's 
accents   were   grave   and   impressive   as    he 
spoke  the  last   words;    and  the  face  which 
he  turned  towards  his  patient  was    serious 
enough  to  have  belonged  to  a  judge.     Had 
any  one  of  less  honest   repute  than   Plain 
John  Orpington  given    the    opinion    quoted 
above,   that  opinion   might  have  been  con- 
sidered   as    disingenuous ;    nay,    as    artfully 
calculated  to  rouse  the  old  baronet's  smoul- 
dering prejudice  against   his   nephew.     For 
it  is  pleasant   to  most   of  us    to  hear   our 
own    praises    daintily    implied     or    bluntly 
stated ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  seldom  disagree- 
able to   us   to    be   reminded    of  the   short- 
comings of  others.     'Chances  of  redeeming 
the  past.'     The  phrase  sounded  musically  in 
the  ears  of  old  Sir  Phoebus,  coupled  as  they 
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were  with  an  indirect  compliment  to  his 
own  magnanimity;  and  he  did  not  stay  to 
inquire  of  himself  what  those  past  offences 
might  be  that  his  young  kinsman  was  to 
redeem. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  he  said,  amicably  nodding  as 
he  took  up  one  of  the  gold  snuff-boxes 
lying  glistening  within  reach,  tapped  it, 
opened  it,  and,  with  shaking  white  fingers, 
held  it  out  to  his  discreet  friend ;  '  I  wish 
him  to  have  a  chance.  Try  a  pinch.  No- 
thino^  of  this  sort  to  be  o^ot  now.' 

The  surgeon  pushed  back  the  proffered 
box,  rather  rudely. 

'I  don't  take  snuff,  Sir  Phoebus,  thank 
you.  And  you  had  better  imitate  my 
abstinence  in  that  respect.  There  is  poison 
enough  in  some  of  those  perfumed  powders 
of  yours  —  no  nicotine,  but  real  mineral 
poisons — to  bring  on  paralysis  of  the  face 
and  head,   I  assure   you.      You   must  have 
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noticed  bow  very  much  more  common  a 
complaint  palsy  once  was,  when  snufF-taking 
was  in  fashion,  than  it  is  now,'  he  said  in 
his  bluff  way. 

Sir  Phoebus  Wyvil's  wrinkled  old  face 
reddened  a  very  little,  and  the  lines  around 
his  peevish  mouth  deepened,  and  the  under- 
lip  trembled.  The  world  perhaps  did  not 
contain  a  more  consequential,  self-assertive 
old  despot  than  this  frail  relic  of  the  post- 
AVaterloo  diplomacy.  In  his  secret  soul  he 
was  a  tyrant  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  stamp, 
ready  to  meddle  with  all  things,  petty  or 
great,  and  scarcely  willing  to  allow  that 
ordinary  mortals  should  have  their  share 
of  air  and  sunshine  without  his  pragmatic 
sanction  to  their  enjoyment.  But  his  weak 
nerves  were  always  at  war  with  his  theo- 
retical imperiousness,  and  that  more  especi- 
ally where  John  Orpington  was  concerned. 
It    was    only    at    rare    intervals    that    the 
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blunt  surgeon  said  a  civil  thing.  It  was 
quite  as  seldom  that  Sir  Phoebus  volunteered 
any  slight  attention  towards  his  uncourtier* 
like  medical  attendant.  He  had  meant  to 
be  very  polite  and  condescending  indeed, 
when  he  offered  the  Whiteparish  doctor  a 
pinch  from  that  box  ;  a  box  which  bore  on 
its  enamelled  lid,  set  in  diamonds,  the  por- 
trait of  the  august  transparency  who  had 
bestowed  it  on  the  convenient  English  diplo- 
mate.  A  pinch  from  that  box,  in  bygone 
days  at  Schloss  Schinkenstein;  ah  !  how  often 
had  the  Chevalier  Wyvil  been  transported 
to  the  seventh  heaven  of  ambassadorial 
bliss  by  such  a  favour  as  that,  enhanced  by 
the  furious  envy  of  the  snuffless  parasites 
looking  sourly  on.  How  delicious  the  brown 
German  rappee — coarse  stuff  compared  to 
Pontet's  or  Lundy's,  but  ambrosial,  as  the 
gift  of  a  prince — had  been  used  to  taste. 
And  when,  at  the  final  audience,  the  young 
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charge-d'afFaires  had  been  made  happy  with 
the  fee-simple  of  that  glittering  bauble, 
publicly  given,  with  a  *bensez  a  nous,  Sir 
Wyvil,  mon  prave ! '  how  triumphantly  had 
Sir  Phoebus  bent  to  kiss  the  fat  hand  of 
the  august  donor. 

And  now  a  beggarly  village  practitioner, 
a  wretched  surgeon  fellow  who  felt  pauper 
pulses  and  doctored  rheumatic  village  crones, 
had  dared  to  refuse  the  proffer  of  snuff  from 
the  Schinkenstein  box,  and  to  supplement 
his  rudeness  by  a  piece  of  unwelcome  advice, 
roughly  given. 

The  offender,  meanwhile,  betrayed  no 
cognizance  of  his  offence  against  the  pro- 
prieties, but  sat  at  his  ease  in  the  arm- 
chair into  which  he  had  flung  himself,  and 
eyed  the  fire,  biting  his  nails  the  while. 
There  was  a  long  pause,  an  awkward  pause 
for  Sir  Phoebus,  to  judge  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  master  of  Deepdene  fidgeted 
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among  his  cushions,  letting  the  highly- 
scented  snufF  he  had  taken  up  as  a  protest 
against  the  dictation  of  the  Faculty,  drop 
grain  by  grain  from  between  his  tremulous 
fingers,  and  coughing  weakly  as  he  waited 
for  John  to  speak;  but  not  an  awkward 
pause  for  Mr.  Orpington,  whose  air  and 
tone  showed  no  signs  of  embarrassment  as 
he  turned  and  confronted  the  baronet, 
saying  ii^  that  downright  fashion  that  seemed 
a  part  of  himself — 

'  Now,  Sir  Phoebus,  you  asked  me  to 
give  you  my  opinion  as  to  the  course 
you  were  pursuing  with  regard  to  your 
nephew.  Captain  Hugh.  You  know  very 
well  that,  unasked,  I  should  never  have 
taken  the  freedom  of  mentioning  the 
matter.' 

'  Of  course  not.  I  should  not  have 
encouraged  you  to  do  so,  I  assure  you !  * 
snapped    Sir    Phoebus,    bristling   up   like   a 
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moral  hedgehog,  and  not  sorry  perhaps  to 
return  rudeness  for  rudeness. 

Grim  John  Orpington  did  not  deign  to 
notice  the  interruption,  but  calmly  went 
on : — '  But  as  you  have  asked  me  to  speak 
my  mind,  you  shall  have  it,  palatable  or 
unpalatable.  You  are  dealing  very  gently 
and  considerately  with  this  young  man ;  do 
*hot  let  kindness  degenerate  into  weakness, 
that's  all.  Don't  give  the  reins  of  authority 
out  of  your  own  hands,  however  much  family 
feelings  may  induce  you  to  slacken  the  curb. 
If  I  read  your  nephew's  character  aright — 
and  I  tell  you  honestly,  Sir  Phoebus,  that  I 
don't  like  him,  and  am,  perhaps,  prejudiced 
in  not  liking  him — he  is  not  the  man  to  do 
justice  to  the  high  and  noble  motives  which 
I  am  very  well  aware  have  prompted  you  to 
seek  this  reconciliation  with  himself.' 

Mr.  Orpington's  words  had  described 
with  tolerable  exactness  the  present  position 
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of  affairs.  The  uncle  and  nephew  had 
quarrelled,  or  it  might  be  more  fair  to  state 
that,  for  perhaps  the  twentieth  time,  Sir 
Phoebus  had  taken  serious  umbrage  at  his 
heir's  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  and 
the  relatives  had  parted  in  dudgeon.  Captain 
Wyvil's  visit  had  come  to  an  abrupt  close, 
and  he  was  in  London  again,  forbidden  to 
show  his  face  at  Deepdene  henceforth  and 
for  ever,  and  warned  that  he  had  nothing 
in  future  to  expect  from  the  old  baronet's 
posthumous  bounty. 

But  Sir  Phoebus,  who  had  in  his  com- 
position much  of  that  variable  temperament 
which  the  rhyming  satirists  of  the  last 
century  were  wont  to  attribute  to  the  female 
sex,  had  soon  got  tired  of  nursing  his  anger 
against  the  absent.  Indeed,  the  guardsman 
was  generally  in  higher  favour  with  his 
capricious  senior  when  out  of  the  range  of 
the  latter's   bodily  vision,    since  there   was 
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then  no  chance  of  those  petty  daily  collisions 
between  incongruous  natures  that  often 
irritate  more  keenly  than  grave  injuries 
could  do.  The  baronet's  love  for  his  dead 
brother  had  been  very  sincere ;  and  Hugh 
was  that  brother's  only  child,  and  wonder- 
fully like  him  at  times, — as  like  as  a  manly 
young  fellow,  with  tweed  shooting-coat  and 
tawny  moustaches,  could  be  to  a  prim 
gentleman  in  the  strangling  black  stock, 
padded  blue  coat,  lemon  gloves,  stays, 
hessians,  and  variegated  under-waistcoats  of 
dear  King  George's  day.  Sir  Phoebus,  sitting 
lonely  in  his  halls,  and  feeling  ill  and  shaken, 
had  begun  to  repent  his  severity  and  to 
desire  that  Hugh  should  return  from  his 
exile  and  be  taken  into  his  good  graces  once 
more  as  the  presumptive  heir  of  his  accu- 
mulated wealth.  And  therefore  the  letter 
which  John  Orpington  had  been  asked  to 
read  had  been  written. 
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But,  alas  for  human  consistency !  We, 
poor  earth-born  creatures,  are  such  abject 
adorers  of  self  that  we  cannot  follow  the 
guidance  of  our  best  impulses,  so  inexorably 
does  the  stolid  idol  of  our  lifelong  worship 
interpose  its  ungainly  bulk  between  us  and 
the  daylight.  Our  hearts  are  often  kinder, 
our  thoughts  are  often  more  just,  than  our 
self-love  will  permit  our  spoken  words,  or 
looks,  or  acts,  to  be.  And  this  applies  in  at 
least  an  equal  degree  to  our  written  words. 
Thus  it  was  that  Sir  Phoebus,  sitting  down 
with  the  kindliest  feelings  towards  his 
banished  nephew,  did  not  do  justice  to  those 
feelings  in  penning  his  epistle,  meant,  as 
that  letter  was,  as  an  olive-branch  and 
calumet  of  peace.  The  poor  old  diplomatist 
was  the  very  antithesis  of  the  prophet 
Balaam,  for  whereas  he  intended  to  bless,  he 
found  his  pen  restive  in  its  allotted  course, 
and   got   to    something    very   like    cursing 
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before  he  signed  himself  Hugh's  loving 
uncle,  Phoebus  Wyvil,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  crossed  page. 

Really,  however,  the  poor  old  man  could 
not  help  himself.  For  his  very  life  he  could 
not  have  refrained  from  burning  a  little 
incense  on  the  altar  of  his  own  vanity.  It 
is  true  that  he  who  sat  down  to  soothe  soon 
began  to  scold ;  that  he  railed  peevishly  at 
Hugh's  undutiful  obstinacy,  and  bewailed 
his  own  miserable  lot,  and  maundered 
piteously  on  over  half-an-acre  of  the  scented 
note  paper.  But  there  were  marks  of 
genuine  aiFection  in  the  latter,  for  all 
that.  No  doubt  its  author  was  querulous, 
and  somewhat  obtrusively  forgiving,  but 
the  composition  was  one  which,  to  a 
generous  nature,  would  have  seemed  to 
convey  much  that  was  real  and  touching. 
Miss  Thrale's  name  was  only  casually 
mentioned,  and  no  distinct  conditions  were 
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attached    to    the    recipient's     offered     par- 
don. 

John  Orpington's  judgment  was  very 
highly  esteemed  by  the  veteran  diplomate, 
more  highly,  perhaps,  than  Sir  Phoebus  knew 
of.  He  had,  early  in  life,  like  other  sucking 
Machiavels  of  the  F.  O.,  learned  to  regard 
the  human  race  as  sharply  divided  into  the 
two  great  castes  of  knaves  and  fools.  Now, 
here  was  a  man  whose  classification  puzzled 
his  simple  philosophy.  In  the  Whiteparish 
doctor  he  found  a  vigorous  intellect  that 
forbade  its  owner  to  be  set  down  among  the 
fools.  But  still  more  impossible  was  it  to 
number  Plain  John,  the  dogged,  downright 
Briton,  who  never  truckled  to  rank,  never 
shirked  a  duty — in  whose  behalf  Fame's 
trumpet  blew  a  distinct  if  a  modest  blast  ot 
praise — among  the  knaves.  On  which  ac- 
count, and  also  because  the  baronet  dimly 
felt  that  John  was  rich  in  the  rough  com- 
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bative  qualities  that  he  had  always  lacked  to 
his  cost,  Sir  Phoebus  valued  his  medical 
man's  opinion  at  a  high  rate.  That  opinion, 
bluntly,  almost  brutally,  expressed,  had  been 
satisfactory  in  part,  but  only  in  part.  Praise 
is  sweet,  especially  from  uncourtly  lips,  and 
it  was  agreeable  to  the  lord  of  Deepdene  to 
be  reminded  of  his  'high  and  noble  motives' 
for  doing  as  he  did.  But  there  was  con- 
structive blame  mixed  with  the  praise,  and 
it  stuno:  him  that  his  shrewd  adviser  should 
think  him  weak — likely  to  allow  his  good 
nature  to  overpower  his  judgment — a  mere 
doting,  affectionate  old  man.  He  winced  at 
the  notion,  as  a  wounded  soldier  shrinks 
when  the  hurt  is  probed,  but  he  said  nothing 
in  reply  to  the  surgeon's  last  speech. 

On  his  part,  Mr.  Orpington  showed  no 
inclination  to  prolong  the  interview.  He 
took  up  his  hat,  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
buttoned  his  coat  more   tightly   across   his 
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broad  chest,  as  a  preliminary  to  encountering 
the  biting  blasts  of  the  cold  east  wind  with- 
out.    Meanwhile,  Sir  Phoebus,  having  folded 
the  letter,  proceeded  to  direct  the  envelope, 
to  kindle  a  taper,    and  to  seal   the  missive 
that    should    bring   back   Hugh    Wyvil   to 
Deepdene.     He    did    all    this    in    a    slow, 
awkward  manner,  but  with  an  air  of  import- 
ance   that    would    have    provoked     a    less 
patient  bystander  than  John  Orpington.     It 
may  be  that   even  the    Whiteparish  doctor 
felt  some  twinge  of  nervous  irritation  as  he 
watched  the  dilatory  process,  for  his  tone  was 
abrupt  as  he  said : 

*I  must  wish  you  a  good  morning,  Sir 
Phoebus.  I  can  be  of  no  further  use  to  you, 
I  see.' 

Sir  Phoebus,  in  the  act  of  pressing  the 
great  silver  signet — the  seal  that  bore  the 
many-quartered  Wyvil  arms,  engraved  as 
cunningly  as  Polonius  could  contrive  it  in 
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the  year  1820 — upon  the  yielding  wax,  looked 
up  at  his  unceremonious  visitor : 

'Use,  doctor?  If  you  were  going  to 
Danethorpe  instead  of  Whiteparish,  perhaps 
you  might.' 

*  I  am  going  to  Danethorpe  as  fast  as  my 
horse  can  take  me,'  answered  the  doctor 
quietly. 

Sir  Phoebus  gave  a  malicious  little  grin. 

'  Wedding  preparations,  eh,  Orpington  ? 
it's  true,  is  it  not,  that  you  are  going  to  be 
married,  and  to  a  lady  young  enough  to  be 
your  daughter,  as  I  am  told.  My  congratu- 
lations, of  course !  By  the  Lord  Harry,  sir, 
you  are  a  bold  man  as  well  as  a  lucky  one, 
to  marry  a  schoolgirl  at  your  time  of  life.  I 
hope  Miss  What's-her-name  has  a  snug  little 
fortune,  doctor,  eh?' 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  baronet  con- 
descended to  mention  anything  relating  to 
the  private  affairs  of  his  medical  man,  and 
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when  he  did  so  he  was  certain  to  employ  a 
vein  of  easy  raillery  that  he  considered  as 
eminently  adapted  to  the  occasion.  Sir 
Phoebus  had  no  absolute  desire  to  be  rude, 
and  he  merely  meant  to  express  himself  with 
jocular  playfulness,  to  prove  himself  hon 
prince,  as  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune  should 
be.  In  his  young  days  there  was  less  of 
conversational  equality  than  prevails  in  our 
own  time.  A  fine  gentleman,  according  to 
the  standard  of  manners  which  Sir  Phoebus 
believed  in,  might,  when  in  good  humour, 
treat  his  inferiors  with  an  affable  insolence 
which  the  latter  were  bound  to  applaud,  and 
the  gentle  sarcasms  with  which  he  flavoured 
his  speech  were  intended  to  give  pleasure 
rather  than  pain  ;  for  it  was  royal  notice 
after  all,  or  something  like  it,  for  the  master 
of  Deepdene  and  its  broad  acres  to  jest  with 
an  apothecary  about  his  projected  marriage. 
It  was  Louis  the  Magnificent  deigning  to  pat 

VOL.    II.  c 
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tlie  plump  cheek  of  a  particularly  blooming 
milkmaid,  while  all  the  villagers  stood  shout- 
ing by,  beside  their  rustic  arch  of  triumph, 
and  strewed  flow^ers  under  the  wheels  of  his 
Majesty's  gilded  coach.  It  was  the  Little 
Corporal  benignantly  tweaking  the  ear  of 
some  grey  moustached  grognard^  w^iile  the 
Old  Guard  gathered  round  and  swore,  milk 
hombes !  to  live  and  die  for  their  Emperor. 
The  ex-diplomate  never  doubted  but  that 
Mr.  Orpington  would  be  flattered  by  the 
delicate  banter  with  which  his  chief  patient 
assailed  him. 

If  John  Orpington's  face  had  been  an  iron 
mask  instead  of  flesh  and  blood,  it  could  not 
have  been  more  impassive  and  inscrutable 
than  it  continued  to  be,  as  tlie  baronet  s])oke. 
There  was  no  more  sign  of  annoyance  to  be 
read  there,  than  if  Sir  Phoebus  had  tried  the 
edge  of  his  flue  wit  upon  one  of  the  Italian 
marbles  in  the  hall  without.     But,  on   the 
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other  band,  the  village  doctor  did  not  smirk, 
and  bow,  and  redden,  and  sniggle,  as, 
according  to  the  baronet's  view  of  the  eternal 
fitness  of  things,  he  should  have  done. 

Plain  John  Orpington  had  never  looked 
sturdier  or  more  like  a  representative  English- 
man than  when  he  finished  buttoning  his 
coat,  and  rejoined : 

'I  did  not  suppose  my  marrying  would 
interest  you,  Sir  Phoebus.  Why  should  it? 
It  is  one  of  those  matters  respecting  which  a 
man  must  judge  for  himself.  You  were  kind 
enouo^h  to  ask  me  if  Miss  Morton  had  a 
fortune.  She  has  a  small  income,  un- 
doubtedly. I  could  not,  with  so  poor  a 
practice  as  mine,  afford  to  take  a  penniless 
wife.  You  are  quite  right  in  guessing  the 
reason  for  my  going  to  Danethorpe.  There 
will  be  as  little  fuss  and  foolery  about  the 
wedding  as  may  be,  but  some  things  are 
necessary,  and  I  must  see  to  them.     I  don't 

c2 
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think  jou  asked  me  any  other  questions,  Sir 
Phoebus  ? ' 

'  No,  no.  of  course  not,'  returned  the  old 
man,  nervously,  for  the  surgeon's  dry  tone 
and  straightforward  bearing  made  him  dimly 
conscious  that  he  had  been  intrusive  and 
impertinent ;  *  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  all  happi- 
ness, and  that  sort  of  thing.  You  deserve  it. 
Honestest  man  I  know,  'pon  my  soul  you 
are ;  and  I  have  a  regard  for  you — on  my 
word  I  have.  Just  post  this  letter  for  me  at 
Danethorpe — -will  you  be  so  good  ?  Thanks. 
Hugh  will  get  it  the  sooner.  They've  a  day 
post  from  Danethorpe,  and  that's  better  than 
waiting  for  the  bag  to  start  for  Eppingford. 
Good-by,  Orpington.' 

And  thus  it  came  about,  that  when  the  doc- 
tor rattled  off  in  his  gig  towards  the  market 
town,  he  carried  in  his  breast  pocket  the  letter 
that  was  to  call  back  Hugh  Wyvil  to  favour 
and  fortune.     He  did  not  like  Hugh  Wyvil. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


BETROTHED. 


What  Sir  Phoebus  Wyvil  had  heard,  through 
the  medium  of  Tupper,  who  often  picked  up 
crumbs  of  local  news  for  the  amusement  of 
his  solitary  master,  was  true  enough  as 
related  to  Blanche  Morton's  betrothal.  She 
was  pledged  to  marry  her  guardian,  to  link 
her  fate,  for  better  for  worse,  with  that  of  a 
man  whom  it  was  impossible  she  should  love, 
and  one  whose  years,  and  habits,  and  cha- 
racter differed  so  widely  from  her  own  as 
almost  to  shut  out  the  hope  of  happiness  in 
so  uncongenial  a  union.  But  it  was  true. 
By  what  means  a  consent  to  the  projected 
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marriage  had  been  obtained  it  were  needless 
too  curiously  to  inquire.  What  chance, 
after  all,  had  such  a  nature  as  hers,  plastic, 
timid,  incapable  of  standing  without  external 
support,  when  subjected  to  the  daily  and 
hourly  manipulation  of  two  such  gaunt  Fates 
as  Bridget  and  Barbara.  She  was  as  wax 
between  their  bony  fingers.  John's  sisters, 
when  once  they  had  got  over  the  first  unrea- 
soning pang  of  chagrin  that  their  brother 
should  marry  at  all,  were  sensible  enough  to 
see  how  much  better  it  would  be  that  he 
should  wed  Blanche  Morton  than  anyone 
else.  In  the  first  place,  the  three  hundred 
a-year,  the  advantages  of  which  the  elder 
spinster's  eagle  glance  had  at  once  perceived, 
would  be  secured  to  the  family.  Then,  too, 
it  was  the  only  arrangement  by  which  the 
household  government  could  remain  with 
those  who  had  so  long  held  the  reins  of 
authority,  even  after  the  master  of  the  house 
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had  ceased  to  be  a  bachelor.  There  was  no 
fear  that  Blanche  would  cherish  the  rebel- 
lious notion  of  being  mistress  under  the  roof 
that  would  be  nominally  her  own.  The 
*  chit  of  a  girl/  as  Miss  Barbara  observed, 
would  be  as  obedient  and  insignificant  an 
inmate  of  the  dwelling  as  before,  whereas 
there  was  no  saying  what  subversion  of 
rightful  rule  might  take  place  if  John  should 
ever  mate  with  some  trenchant-tongued 
young  woman  capable  of  fighting  her  own 
battles. 

Blanche  had,  morally  speaking,  no  option 
in  the  matter.  No  doubt  but  that,  in  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible 
now-a-days  to  marry  young  ladies  against 
their  will.  The  torchlit  midnight  chapel,  the 
unscrupulous  priest,  the  masked  ruffians,  the 
threatening  relatives,  the  bullying  suitor,  the 
swords,  cloaks,  and  other  accessories  for 
dragging  a  blindfolded  bride  to  the  altar  of 
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Hymen,    these   things   would    be    shocking 
anachronisms  in  this  our  time. 

But  if  physical  force  be  out  of  fashion, 
there  are  other  agencies  that  do  the  work 
equally  well.  We  have  moral  racks,  spiritual 
strappadoes,  mental  thumbscrews — quite  a 
torture  chamber  of  ingenious  devices  for 
crushing  rebellious  proclivities, — and  these 
engines  have  an  inestimable  advantage 
over  their  coarser  prototypes,  the  rough 
mechanisms  of  wood  and  iron  and  leather, 
that  were  in  vogue  in  the  reign  of  brute 
force.  They  leave  no  unsightly  w^ounds,  no 
tell-tale  marks,  to  provoke  pity  or  indigna- 
tion in  after-years.  All  the  scars  are  inward 
ones.  Clumsy  operators,  w^th  ugly  mediaeval 
contrivances  for  wrenching  actual  joints  and 
searing  actual  skin,  were  apt  to  write  the 
damning  chronicle  of  their  own  cruelty  on 
the  bruised  flesh  and  the  distorted  limbs  of 
their  victims.     But  we  mana.o^e  better  now. 
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Cicatrices  on  the  heart  are  capable  of  being 
decorously  hidden  away,  and  our  modern 
sufferers  cannot  parade  their  hurts  as  released 
captives  once  exhibited  the  dints  of  the  chain 
and  the  scourge. 

Women  are  the  principal  patients  of  this 
improved  discipline.  There  is  something  in 
the  feminine  nature  that  invites  coercion, 
just  as  the  negro  and  the  Bengalee,  by  their 
very  helplessness,  tempt  the  enslaver.  In  a 
primitive  state  of  society  they  are  kept  in 
awe  by  the  clubs  and  fists  of  their  husbands, 
but  in  civilized  life  the  tyrants  are  mostly  of 
their  own  sex.  And  what  torments  are 
relentlessly  inflicted,  and  meekly  endured, 
among  the  most  enlightened  nations,  and 
beneath  the  most  respectable  roofs — torments 
compared  with  which  Mrs.  Brownrigg's 
Spartan  corrections  were  child's-play,  yet 
which  purblind  law  cannot  avenge — will 
never  be  known  until  the  Doomsday. 
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Blanche  Morton,  shut  up  in  that  dismal 
ogre's  den,  which  law  and  custom  called  her 
home — Blanche  jNIorton,  alone,  unhelped, 
without  a  friend  to  whom  to  turn  for  counsel, 
was  too  weak  to  withstand  the  overbearing 
influence  of  her  two  grim  hostesses.  Coaxed 
at  one  moment,  browbeaten  at  another,  beset 
by  cajolery  and  frightened  by  reproaches,  she 
could  not  preserve  her  natural  right  of  free 
will.  There  was  no  one  on  her  side,  no  ally 
to  comfort  her.  There  was  no  sympathy 
within  reach.  Captain  Wyvil,  as  she  knew, 
was  gone  from  Lincolnshire.  She  had  seen 
him  no  more  since  the  miserable  day  on 
which  her  guardian  had  interposed  his  autho- 
rity to  prevent  further  intercourse  between 
his  ward  and  the  young  guardsman.  She 
had  written  to  Mrs.  Davenport  once,  twice. 
No  answer  came.  She  began  to  believe  that 
the  gay  widow  had  forgotten  her  poor  little 
friend  of  the  voyage  home.      It  never  oc- 
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curred  to  simple,  pure-minded  Blanche  that 
a  correspondence  between  herself  and  her 
dashing,  well-to-do,  acquaintance  might  seem 
to  those  about  her  extremely  inconvenient; 
and  that  inconvenient  things  are  sometimes 
suppressed.  Blanche  only  felt  that  she  w^as 
left  alone,  powerless,  in  hard  hands. 

They  wrung  the  consent  from  her  at  last. 
Threats  and  reproaches  and  importunity  wore 
out  her  feeble  power  to  resist.  It  was  her 
duty,  they  told  her,  to  marry  John  Orping- 
ton. Her  duty !  The  monotonous  repe- 
tition of  that  phrase  produced  its  customary 
effect.  Duty  is  perhaps  the  best  whip  yet 
devised  to  keep  women,  and  especially  Eng- 
lishwomen, to  the  work  you  would  have  them 
do.  Its  very  name  produces  on  them  the  magic 
effect  which  a  few  high-sounding  common- 
places about  Vhonneur  and  la  gloire  exert 
over  the  French.  Only  be  persistent  enough 
in  dinning  into   a  woman's  head  that  duty 
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requires  it,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  she 
may  be  brought  to  any  pitch  of  obedience, 
even  to  chopping  an  aged  parent  into  piecea 
and  boiling  him  in  a  caldron,  according  to 
classic  precedent. 

It  was  a  sad  mockery  at  best,  that  consent 
that  was  wrested  at  last  from  Blanche.  The 
white  lips  quivered  as  they  spoke  the  fatal 
words  of  the  promise  ;  the  pretty  brown  eyes, 
weary  and  dim  with  weeping,  matched  well 
with  the  spirit-broken  drooping  of  the  grace- 
ful  head,  and  with  the  paleness  of  the  sad 
young  face.  The  hand  that  John  Orpington 
took  in  his,  was  quite  passive  and  cold.  It 
did  not  tremble  or  shrink  from  his  loathed 
touch.  It  merely  lay,  unresisting,  in  the 
clammy  grasp  of  those  nailless  fingers  of  his. 
But  he  showed  no  more  signs  of  disappoint- 
ment at  this  manner  of  accepting  him,  than 
he  showed  signs  of  compassion.  He  received 
the  unwilling  assent  with  calm  composure, 
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and  seemed  to  consider  the  whole  affair  the 
most  matter-of-course  proceeding  in  the 
world.  But  it  was  settled.  John  Orping- 
ton and  Blanche  Morton  were  to  be  man  and 
wife. 

This  would  be  a  quiet  wedding.  No  troops 
of  friends,  no  merry  band  of  well-dressed, 
well-looking  girls,  radiant  with  high  spirits 
and  high  hopes,  to  attend  the  bride,  no  joy- 
ous festival  breakfast,  no  clangour  of  thick- 
beating  church  bells  to  shake  the  steeple 
with  noisy  triumph,  no  favours,  yellow  travel- 
ling carriages,  cake,  cards,  and  huzzaing. 
John's  weird  sisters  would  be,  as  w^as  most 
fit,  the  bridesmaids  at  this  sad  rejoicing.  Griz- 
zled, cynical  Bridget,  bony,  brazen  Barbara, 
would  be  in  their  element  on  such  an  occasion 
as  this.  There  would  be  no  show,  no  fuss. 
Mr.  Peters  the  curate,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
principal  yeomen  of  the  parts  adjacent,  would 
be  invited  to  partake  of  the  frugal   banquet 
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which  Miss  Orpington  felt  it  incumbent  on 
her,  for  custom's  sake,  to  provide.  Then  a 
week  at  the  dull  bathing-place  at  Barwick, 
twenty  miles  off,  and  after  this  compromise 
for  the  month  of  the  conventional  honeymoon, 
the  happy  pair  would  come  home  to  White- 
parish,  and  Blanche  be  fairly  launched  upon 
the  ocean  of  married  life.  Such  was  the 
programme. 

There  were  preparations  to  be  made.  Even 
under  the  economical  superintendence  of  the 
spinster  sisters,  it  was  needful  that  some  ad- 
ditions should  be  made  to  the  furnishing  of 
the  gaunt  old  house,  some  additions  to 
Blanche's  modest  wardrobe.  Besides  this, 
unexpected  difficulties  had  arisen  with  regard 
to  Blanche's  money.  The  late  Captain  Mor- 
ton's lawyers,  being  apprised  of  what  was  to 
happen,  were  disposed  to  prove  awkwardly 
punctilious  and  provokingly  conscientious. 
They  demurred  to  the  inequality  of  age  be- 
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tween  the  ill-consorted  pair,  hinted  at  undue 
influence,  and  went  so  far  as  to  talk  of  filing 
a  bill  to  make  Miss  Morton  a  Ward-in-Chan- 
cery.  Also,  they  insisted  that  Blanche's 
small  fortune  should  be  strictly  settled  on 
herself,  a  precaution  the  very  mention  of 
which  exasperated  the  Misses  Orpington  to 
the  limits  of  feminine  ascerbity. 

To  soothe  these  legal  Cerberi  by  plausible 
explanations,  by  autograph  letters  from 
Blanche  herself,  and  which  the  girl,  who  now 
obeyed  with  dull  mechanical  compliance, 
copied  from  the  rough  draughts  of  Miss 
Bridget's  composition,  took  time.  Then,  too, 
country  shopkeepers  are  slow  in  executing 
orders,  and  breach  of  promise  is  an  offence 
common  to  milliners  and  dressmakers,  as  well 
as  to  the  upholsterer  and  the  draper.  There 
was  a  considerable  delav :  and  in  some 
cases  delay  is  a  saving  angel,  and  bears  rescue 
and  restoration   to  happiness    on    his   tardy 
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pinions.  Time  is  occasionally  more  than 
money — it  is  life,  joy,  freedom.  The  prisoner 
languishes  long  in  his  chains  and  his  dungeon, 
not  sure,  when  each  day  dawns,  but  that 
men  will  come  to  lead  him  out  to  the  scaf- 
fold. But  there  is  a  roar  of  cannon  and  a 
clash  of  bells,  and  the  shouts  of  a  multitude 
fill  the  startled  air.  There  is  a  new  king 
now  upon  the  throne ;  the  old  tyrant  is 
dead.  No  more  dread  of  the  death-doom, 
no  more  pining  in  prison  now.  They  fling 
open  the  jail  gates  and  bid  the  captive  come 
forth,  a  free  man.  This  is  but  one  case  out 
of  many  in  which  it  is  well  to  wait. 

But  poor,  spirit-crushed  Blanche  had  no 
hope.  She  waited,  patient  but  worn  with 
grief,  for  the  day  of  the  final  sacrifice,  and 
her  mind  was  dulled,  and  her  thoughts  in- 
active. Women  can  do  this.  They  resemble 
those  Indian  prisoners  who  are  left  unguarded 
in  the  intervals  of  torture,  and  who  lie  sleep- 
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ing  on  a  mat  in  some  solitary  wigwam,  quietly 
awaiting  till  tliey  shall  be  led  back  to  the  stake 
and  the  torments.  White  men  have  some- 
times offered  to  aid  these  poor  creatures  to 
escape,  but  the  proffered  help  has  been  re- 
jected with  more  than  a  fatalist's  composure. 
The  mangled  wretch  prefers  to  wait  till  the 
pincers  shall  be  reheated,  and  the  pyre  heaped 
with  wood,  and  the  jeering  barbarous  crowd 
shall  have  gathered  again  to  pit  their  cruel 
cunning  against  his  all-enduring  patience. 
There  are  many  women  of  our  own  race  and 
tongue  who  bear  contumely  and  wrong,  in- 
sult and  ill-usage,  for  long  years,  without 
complaint,  without  an  effort  to  fly.  And 
this  passive  courage  is  a  thing  all  but  inex- 
plicable to  men  of  the  sturdy  Anglo-Saxon 
stock.  But  even  to  Blanche  Morton,  little 
as  she  knew  it,  there  was  hope  in  delay. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MR.    ORPINGTON    HEARS    SOMETHING    TO    HIS 

ADVANTAGE. 

*  I  DELIVER  this  as  my  act  and  deed.  You, 
Tupper,  witness  my  signature  and  sign  your 
own  name — not  there,  blockhead  ! — there, 
where  the  cross  is  pencilled,  beneath  the  red 
waifer.  You,  too,  Mrs.  Barnes — Mr.  D wight 
will  show  you  where  to  sign — and  you  under- 
stand that  this  is  my  will  and  testament, 
duly  executed  in  your  presence,  don't  you  ? 
ugh !    ugh ! ' 

Mrs.  Barnes,  the  housekeeper,  summoned 
to  her  master's  study  to  witness  the  signature 
of  her  master's  will,  put  her  black-mittened 
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hand  before  her  mouth,  and  coughed  a 
decorous  assent.  She  was  one  of  those  large, 
boneless  women  in  loose  raiment,  who  would 
be  monthly-nurses  if  they  were  not  house- 
keepers. It  would  have  been  unpardonable 
in  Mrs.  Barnes  if  she  had  not  comprehended 
the  nature  of  the  ceremony  then  going  on. 
Sir  Phoebus  had  made  a  good  many  wills,  and 
his  servants  had  witnessed  them.  The 
dowager  diplomatist  was  addicted  to  making 
alterations  in  the  transmission  of  his  wealth, 
and  Mr.  D wight,  the  lawyer  from  Danethorpe, 
reckoned  on  the  profitable  average  of  two 
wills,  to  be  drawn  and  charged  for  annually. 
But  the  housekeeper  and  the  valet  knew 
more  than  the  bare  fact  that  another  will  was 
in  process  of  legal  completion.  They  were 
also  perfectly  well  aware,  by  virtue  of  that  fine 
instinct  which  belongs  to  their  tribe,  that  the 
document  now  being  executed  was  not  one 
favourable   to  the  interests  of  their   young 
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master,  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  styling 
the  favourite  nephew,  Hugh  Wyvil. 

On  that  fickle  spring  day  of  sudden  showers 
and  pale  sunshine,  five  persons  were  assembled 
in  the  small  but  luxuriously  furnished  apart- 
ment in  which  the  baronet  passed  his  life  : — 
Sir  Phoebus,  padded,  buckled,  strapped,  and 
perfumed,  with  his  wig  freshly  curled,  and  his 
little  chin  resting  on  the  top  of  the  stiff  stock 
in  which  his  lean  old  neck  was  pilloried : 
Lawyer  Dwight — he  rather  liked  to  be  called 
lawyer,  it  marked  his  profession,  and  reminded 
meaner  mortals  that  he  was  a  gentleman  by 
Act  of  Parliament — a  small  dark  man,  with 
sharp  nose  and  inky  finger-tips,  much  given  to 
practising  in  county  courts :  John  Orpington, 
M.R.C.S.,  very  bluff  and  uncompromising, 
in  a  Mackintosh  driving  coat,  but  still  an 
impersonation  of  force  among  so  many  insig- 
nificant fellow-creatures  :  Mrs.  Barnes,  gela- 
tinous of  person,  in  clothes  alarmingly  loose, 
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and  with  a  funereal  expression  of  countenance: 
Tupper,  swarthy,  strong,  and  soldierly,  a  quiet 
attentive  body-servant,  invaluable  to  frail  old 
masters  of  the  type  of  Sir  Phoebus.  He  was 
just  the  man  to  be  useful  and  cool  in  case 
of  fire,  or  fits,  or  burglary ;  but  his  duty  on 
the  present  occasion  was  one  which  a  less 
vigorous  and  sensible  servitor  could  have  dis- 
charged equally  well.  He  was  to  affix  his 
name  to  the  sheet  of  parchment,  covered  with 
beautifully  engrossed  characters,  illegible  to 
the  profane,  that  lay  on  the  table  among  the 
gold  snuff-boxes  and  bonbonnieres. 

*  Stop  a  moment.  Wait,  please,  till  I  have 
said  a  word  or  two.  I  protest  against  the 
whole  affair.  I  protest  against  your  utterly 
uncalled-for  liberality  to  myself,  Sir  Phoebus 
Wyvil.  What  on  earth  have  I  to  do  with 
your  money?  Why  should  you  leave  it  to 
me  ?  I'm  a  stranger  in  blood.  I  never  set 
up   for   a   gentleman.      We    are   not    even 
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friends,  as  the  world  understands  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  We  are  simply  doctor 
and  patient.  I  don't  believe  so  absurd  a  will — 
excuse  me — would  hold  good  in  law.' 

It  was  John  Orpington  who  spoke,  bluntly 

and   almost  fiercely,  while  Lawyer  D wight 

stared  at  him,  his  open  mouth  and  round  eyes 

expressing  the  utmost   astonishment.      Old 

Sir  Phcebus,  on  the  contrary,  looked  angrily 

up,  and  clenched  his  weak  fist,  as  if  he  would 

have   shaken  it  in  the  face  of  his  residuary 

legatee.      But  he  restrained  himself,  though 

his  voice  trembled  as  he  answered :  *  'Pon  my 

soul     you're   a   polite    person,    doctor,    and 

grateful,  deuced  grateful.     Pray  go  on  with 

your  objections  ;    it  would  be  a  pity  to  baulk 

so  much  good   eloquence.     By  Jove,  sir,   I 

advise  you  to  think  of  Parliament,  ugh,  ugh — 

oblige   me  by  going  on,  Mr.    Surgeon !  * — 

John  Orpington  went  on : 

'  Now,  Sir  Phcebus,  I  don't  lay  claim  to  b6 
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a  bit  more  disinterested  than  any  other  man. 
I  know  the  value  of  money.  I  am  no  ro- 
mantic boy  to  depreciate  it,  working  early  and 
late,  as  I  do,  for  very  little  pay.  But  what  I 
put  in  my  pocket  must  be  honestly  earned. 
This  fortune  that  you  want  to  force  upon  me 
is  none  of  mine.  Hard  words  would  be  said, 
both  of  testator  and  legatee,  if  I  accepted  the 
position  into  which  your  generosity  would 
thrust  me.  The  world  would  say  that  it  was 
robbing  your  nephew.' 

But  Sir  Phoebus  would  listen  to  no  more. 
*  What ! '  shrieked  the  wizened  old  baronet, 
starting  from  his  chair,  and  all  aglow  with 
rage ;  what !  the  world,  forsooth,  is  to  dictate 
to  me  what  heirs  it  behoves  me  to  have  !  The 
world — a  world  of  vipers  and  sneaking  syco- 
phants— that  I  found  out  long  ago,  and  left 
long  ago,  in  contempt  and  for  ever.  My  money 
is  not  my  own,  then  ?  Curse  the  meddling  curs ! 
I  owe  nothing  to  any  of  them — nothing.' 
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'  Beg  pardon,  Sir  Phoebus  !  the  servants — ' 
interjected  Lawyer  Dwight,  with  a  glance  of 
hopeless  misery.  The  solicitor  was  sorry  to 
see  his  one  titled  client  in  such  a  state  of 
undignified  excitement.  He,  the  attorney, 
was  but  human,  and  partook  of  the  w^eak- 
nesses  of  our  common  mortality.  Sir  Phoebus 
was  his  Magnus  Apollo,  his  delight,  his 
stalking  horse,  and  boast.  How  he  had 
bragged  to  meek  Low  Church  ladies,  to 
leading  tradespeople,  and  stray  annuitants, 
of  his  intimacy  with  the  great  man  at  Deep- 
dene.  To  judge  from  Mr.  D wight's  conver- 
sation. Sir  Phoebus  and  his  lawver  must  have 
been  in  the  constant  habit  of  confabulating 
on  things  in  general — kindred  spirits,  twin 
cherries.  *  Sir  Phoebus  remarked  to  me,'  or, 
*as  Sir  Phoebus  observed  yesterday,'  came 
in  like  the  refrain  of  a  song,  when  Mr. 
Dwight  was  loquacious.  Nay,  after  a  second 
glass  of  brandy-and-water,  the  solicitor  had 
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even  been  known  to  take  a  bolder  flight,  and 
to  quote  the  opinion  of  *  a  friend  of  mine — 
Wyvil — Sir    Phoebus,    you    know — dev'lish 
good  chap,  Wyvil.'     But  whether  sober  and 
respectful,    or    fuddled    and    familiar,    Mr. 
Dwight  held  the  baronet  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye.     He  was  the  one  solitary  client  who 
could  fairly  be  said  to  belong  to  that  mystic 
corporation,  the  *  county  families.'     All  the 
rest  of  those  whose  legal  interests  reposed  in 
Mr.  Dwight's  keeping  were  mere  townsfolk, 
sorry  traders,  and  petty  capitalists,  but  it  was 
a  blessed  day  on  which  Sir  Phoebus,  having 
quarrelled  with  the   respected   old   firm   of 
Birtles  and  Stodge,  that  had  drawn  leases 
and   settlements   for   three    generations    of 
squires,  came  first  to  knock  at  the  attorney's 
ill-painted  door. 

And  here  was  the  great  magnate,  with 
tears  in  his  bleared  eyes,  shaking  his  feeble 
fist  and  knitting  his  wrinkled  forehead  into  a 
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frown  that  brought  the  shrunken  blue  veins, 
and  the  crow's  feet,  and  the  peevish  lines 
that  constant  ill-humour  had  ploughed  around 
the  mouth,  into  stronger  relief.  Senile  anger 
is  generally  a  humbling  spectacle,  and  it 
was  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  super- 
annuated man  of  fashion.  Perhaps  Sir 
Phoebus  may  have  had  some  slight  sense  of 
this,  for  he  made  an  evident  effort  to  calm  his 
irritable  nerves,  and  stiffly  rejoined : 

'Mr.  Dwight,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
reminding  me  that  the  servants  are  present. 
I  owe  it  to  myself  to  explain  Mr.  Orpington's 
very  odd  behaviour  and  my  own  emotion,  of 
which  I  am  not  ashamed,  sir.  You,  Tupper, 
and  Mrs.  Barnes,  are  welcome  to  know,  and 
to  tell  all  the  world,  if  you  choose,  that  I 
have  by  this  will  left  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  thousand  pounds,  with  other  valuable 
property,  to  Mr.  John  Orpington.  It  is  no 
secret  that,  but  for  his  cursed  undutiful  un- 
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kindness,  this  money  would  have  gone  to  my 
nephew.     And  the  reason  I  have  chosen  you 
out,  John  Orpington,  as  my  heir,  is,  that  you 
never  flattered  me,  never  cringed  and  fawned 
and  crawled,  in  hopes  of  a  legacy,  but  were 
always  the  most  pig-headed,  self-willed  fellow, 
and,  by  George,  the  honestest  fellow,  that  I 
ever  met  with  in  my  life.     I  know  an  honest 
man   when  I  see  one,    and  I  haven't  seen 
many,   and   that's  why   I   picked   you   out, 
doctor,  to  make  your  fortune  after  I'm  gone- 
I  meant  the  money  for  Hugh,  as  you  are 
aware,  but,  but — '    . 

The  old  gentleman's  shrill  voice  broke 
down  here,  and  he  hid  his  face  in  his 
wrinkled  hands,  and  sobbed.  Mrs.  Barnes 
said  something  about  *  giving  way,'  and 
'  lawk-a-daisy,'  and  Tupper  respectfully 
poured  out  a  measured  quantity  of  cordial 
and  nudged  his  master  as  he  set  down  the 
glass  at  his  elbow.     But  Sir  Phoebus  did  not 
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drink  the  cordial.  He  wept  in  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  when  he  put  down  his 
hands,  his  ag>ed  face  was  stained  with  tears. 
Grief  became  him  better  than  wrath.  Law- 
yer Dwight,  who  had  some  traces  of  a  heart 
not  wholly  ossified  by  long  practice  in  the 
collection  of  small  rents  and  recovery  of 
small  debts,  felt  a  twinge  of  quite  disin- 
terested sorrow  to  see  the  old  man's 
distress. 

'I  was  thinking  of  my  poor  brother 
Harry,  and  of  the  days  when  we  were  boys 
together,'  said  Sir  Phoebus,  huskily  ;  *  it  was 
all  brought  back  to  me — the  past — by  the 
remembrance  that  I  had  disinherited  his  son. 
But  it  was  right.  It  was  just.  I  would  do 
it  again,  ten  times  over.  Captain  Wyvil's 
late  conduct — not  so  much  as  to  answer  my 
letter — I  don't  repent  what  I've  done.  Or- 
pington, if  you  don't  want  the  money,  give  it 
to  a  hospital,  or  fling  it  into  the  sea.      The 
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one  thing  I  forbid  is,  that  a  sixpence  of  it 
finds  its  way  to  Hugh  Wyvii.' 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  some 
energy.  It  was  obvious  that  the  old  man, 
smarting  under  the  sting  of  wounded  affec- 
tion, was  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Then  came 
a  pause. 

'  I  need  not  detain  you,  gentlemen.  You 
will  find  lunch  waiting  for  you  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  but  I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  my 
joining  you  there.  I — I  am  best  alone,  just 
now.  That  will  do,  Tupper.  You  can  go, 
Mrs.  Barnes,'  said  Sir  Phoebus,  rallying  his 
old  grand  manner  to  the  rescue  of  his  dig- 
nity. The  lawyer  and  Mr.  Orpington 
lunched,  tete-k-tete,  in  the  great  dining-room 
of  Deepdene,  with  fine  old  pictures  smiling 
or  frowning  on  them  from  the  walls,  and  the 
old-fashioned  massive  plate  shining  on  the 
loaded  sideboard.  Their  conversation  was 
not  of  a  very  confidential  character. 
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Lawyer  Dwight    could  not  help  being  a 
little     envious    of    Mr.    Orpington's    good 
fortune.    He  was  himself  a  needy,  struggling 
man,  just  able  to    keep  his  footing   on  the 
lowest  round  of  the  professional  ladder,  and 
he  could  not  choose  but  feel  a  little  bitter  at 
seeing  so  ripe  and  luscious  a  plum  drop  into 
the  mouth  of  a  neighbour.     Also,  he  had  no 
great    liking    for    John    Orpington,    whose 
advice    was    more    than    suspected    by   the 
attorney  to  have  nipped  in  the  bud  two  very 
promising    quarrels,    that,    under    judicious 
care,  might  have  borne  fruit  in  the  shape  of 
costs.     So  the  two   ill-assorted    table    com- 
panions ate  more  than  they  talked,    under 
Tupper's  superintendence.     There  was  good 
wine  in  the  vaults  below,  and  the  diploma- 
tist's  factotum    had  extracted  from  its  lair 
more  than  one  cobwebbed  bottle,  containing 
precious  grape-juice  that  would  have  fetched 
fabulous  prices  in  modern  London.     Lawyer 
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Dwight's  heart  gradually  warmed  as  the  old 
wine  ebbed,  and  by  the  time  he  had  swal- 
lowed a  fifth  glass  of  Amontillado,  a  delicate 
growth,  bright  as  a  topaz,  but  mellow  and 
oily  to  the  palate,  which  Sir  Phoebus  had 
won  at  ecarte  from  a  Spanish  envoy,  years 
ago,  he  was  quite  inclined  to  talk  on  other 
matters  than  that  safe  neutral  ground,  the 
weather. 

Tupper  was  gone.  Lunch  was  nearly 
over.  There,  on  a  chair,  lay  the  blue  bag 
that  contained  the  will.  Mr.  D wight,  whose 
thoughts  were  busy  with  the  late  transaction, 
glanced  towards  the  blue  bag,  and  as  John 
.  Orpington  happened  to  be  looking  in  the 
same  direction,  their  eyes  presently  met. 

'  Ahem !  pray  permit  me,  Mr.  Orpington, 
to  congratulate  you,'  said  the  solicitor, 
blandly.  '  Your  good  luck,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  will  give  pleasure  to  many  well- 
wishers  of  yours,  sir,  hereabouts.' 
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'  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  People  are  apt 
to  be  angry  with  a  man  for  being  enriched 
by  such  a  windfall  as  this — if  ever  this 
money  comes  to  me,'  said  the  surgeon, 
speaking  with  his  mouth  full.  But  Mr. 
Dwight  did  not  wait  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence. 

*Come,  come,  dear  sir,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  our  distinguished  friend  Sir  P.  has 
really  made  his  mind  up.  Indeed  I  have 
reason  to  know  as  much.  When  I  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  his  instructions  for  the 
preparation  of  this  will — but  I  must  not 
betray  professional  confidences,  he  !  he ! — all 
I  need  say  is,  I'm  certain  that  he  won't 
change  his  mind  again.  His  nephew,  a  most 
ill-judging  young  man,  I  must  say,  has 
offended  him  beyond  forgiveness.  Some- 
thing about  a  letter,  wasn't  it  ? ' 

'  A  letter,  yes,'  answered  John,  abstractedly, 
toying  with  his  heavy  fork.     *A   letter  he 
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wrote  to  Captain  Wyvil.  It  was  never 
answered.  He  was  not  likely  to  pardon 
that.' 

'  A  lucky  chance  for  you,  Mr.  Orpington,' 
said  the  attorney,  smirkingly.  '  You  will  be 
one  of  the  leading  moneyed  men  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  a  large  bequest.  When 
the  other  property  is  realized,  the  whole  will 
not  be  far  short  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  A  great  sum  in  ready  money — 
few  landowners  ever  see  so  much  cash,  in  a 
heap.' 

'  If  this  money  comes  to  me,'  pursued  John 
Orpington,  as  cool  and  quiet  as  if  the  topic 
were  utterly  indifferently  to  him,  '  I  shall 
hardly  know  what  to  do  with  it.  I  am  a 
plain,  humbly-born  man,  and  all  my  habits 
are  fixed,  nor  do  I  care  to  change  them.  I 
don't  want  luxuries,  you  see.  I  could  not 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  If  I  had  all  this 
wealth  you  talk  of,  and   which    I  suppose 

VOL.  II.  E 
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represents  a  revenue  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
a-year — 

^  That  at  least.  If  you  would  allow  me,  I 
could  procure  you  safe  investments  on  mort- 
gage at  five  per  cent.,  in  this  very  shire/ 
insinuated  the  lawyer  over  his  sixth  glass  of 
sherry. 

'  If  I  had  this  six  or  seven  thousand  a-year, 
which  sounds  to  my  ear  like  some  nonsensical 
treasure  in  a  fairy  tale/  said  the  surgeon, 
pushing  back  his  plate,  'you  would  see  me 
still  rattling  about  the  country  in  my  old  gig, 
vaccinating  young  paupers  and  setting  broken 
bones,  as  you  do  now.  I  could  no  more  live 
without  work  than  I  could  live  without  air. 
My  sisters  may  find  some  use  for  a  small 
portion  of  this  property,  perhaps,  but  on 
myself  personally  I  don't  care  to  lay  out  a 
sixpence.  So  if  Sir  Phoebus  should  alter  his 
will  to-morrow,  I  shall  neither  be  glad  nor 
sorry,   Mr.    D  wight ;   and  I  should  take  it 
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kindly  on  your  part,  if  you  would  keep  this 
good  luck  of  mine,  as  you  call  it,  a  secret. 
I  prefer  that  it  should  not  get  to  my  sisters' 
ears,  you  see.  The  poor  things  might  found 
hopes  upon  it,  and  only  reap  disappointment, 
after  all.' 

So  saying,  Mr.  Orpington  rose  from  his 
chair,  looked  at  his  watch,  shook  hands  with 
the  lawyer,  and  departed.  Mr.  Dwight  stood 
on  the  steps  in  front  of  the  broad  front  door, 
waiting  until  the  fly  that  had  brought  him- 
self and  his  blue  bag  from  Danethorpe  should 
drive  round  from  the  stables.  He  watched 
the  surgeon's  gig  growing  less  and  less  as  it 
sped  down  the  avenue,  its  occupant  in  as 
great  a  hurry,  apparently,  to  return  to  the 
dull  round  of  his  daily  drudgery,  as  if  he  had 
not  been  bidden  to  consider  himself  residuary 
leoratee  of  the  rich  and  feeble  Sir  Phoebus. 
The  attorney  shook  his  head.  His  own 
experience  of  the   crooked  paths  and  dirty 
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byways  of  the  world  had  not  given  him  any 
very  lofty  principles,  or  the  custom  of  taking 
an  exalted  view  of  humanity.  But  here  was 
a  case  that  would  not  fit  into  his  simple 
system  of  ethics.  The  first  dogma  of  the 
Dwight  philosophy  was  that  the  race  of 
Adam,  as  a  rule,  took  what  they  could  get, 
and  kept  what  they  had  got.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  this  stoic  in  a  thread- 
bare coat  and  thick  boots,  who  worked  like 
a  horse,  lived  plainly,  and  cared  not  at  all 
for  the  golden  shower  that  was  about  to 
descend  on  his  unwilling  head.  But  was 
this  indifference  real,  or  only  a  well-acted 
sham?  Mr.  Dwight  could  not  answer  the 
question. 

'I  wish   I    knew    your    little  game,    my 
friend.' 

Such  were  his  words  as  he  stepped  into 
the  Danethorpe  fly. 

'  Of  course  you've  got  a  game.     Everyone 
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has  a  game,  if  one  could  only  find  it  out ; 
but  Plain  John  is  a  deep  one.' 

And  with  a  sigh  of  regret,  Mr.  Dwight 
settled  himself  in  a  corner  of  the  fly,  and  fell 
asleep,  as  he  slowly  jotted  off  homewards, 
with  the  blue  bag  at  his  side. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IN    WHICH   THE    MASK   IS   LIFTED. 

'  The  letter  did  it  all.  The  chance  was  a 
good  one ;  I  should  have  been  a  dolt  to 
let  it  escape  me.  But  it  was  rash,  too. 
Never  mind.  Nothing  venture,  nothing 
have,  is  a  motto  that  suits  me  well  enough 
now.' 

John  Orpington  was  the  speaker,  and 
the  words  were  meant  for  no  other  ear 
than  his  own.  He  was  alone  in  his  surgery, 
one  of  those  dismal  rooms  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  old  straggling  ci-devant  farm- 
house in  which  he  lived,  and  to  which  access 
miffht   be   had   from   without  by  means  of 
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a  door  which  the  present  tenant  of  the 
dwelHng  had  caused  to  be  constructed  for 
the  convenience  of  receiving  his  poorer 
patients.  It  was  a  gaunt,  bare  room,  sparely 
furnished  with  three  or  four  chairs  of  the 
commonest  materials,  a  long  table  like  a 
kitchen  dresser,  and  several  tiers  of  shelves. 

Surgeries  vary  among  themselves  almost 
as  much  as  their  proprietors  vary.  There 
are  some  apartments  of  this  class  which 
are  commodiously,  almost  coquettishly,  fur- 
nished, with  silk  and  muslin  curtains,  flowers, 
birds,  gold-fish  swimming  slowly  in  their 
narrow  glass-bound  orbit,  with  the  newest 
periodicals  on  the  table,  and  soft  velvet- 
cushioned  arm-chairs  for  Pain  to  sit  at  ease 
while  the  diagnosis  goes  on.  Others  might 
pass  muster  for  the  studio  of  an  experi- 
mental philosopher  or  the  laboratory  of  an 
alchemist.  These  contain  the  furnace  and 
the  still,  the  delicate  apparatus  for  detecting' 
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poisons  in  the  lightest  film  or  minutest 
atom,  the  jars  and  air-pumps  and  test-glasses, 
the  coils  of  silk-covered  wire,  the  cunning 
mechanisms  of  burnished  brass,  and  French- 
polished  mahogany,  and  silver-bright  steel, 
and  glossy  ebonite,  that  strike  awe  into  the 
profane  vulgar.  There  are  some  which  resem- 
ble a  warehouse,  or  a  herbalist's  shop,  or  an 
anatomical  museum  ;  full  of  spirit-bottles 
containing  ghastly  scraps  of  mortality ;  of 
glass  cases  wherein  hang  desiccated  speci- 
mens, and  of  skeletons  grinning  as  they 
stand,  bleached  and  bare,  besides  the  tall 
book-shelves  laden  with  heavy  folios  of 
chirurgical  lore.  But  John  Orpington's 
surgery  resembled  none  of  these.  It  was 
plain,  like  its  master.  Like  him  too,  it  was 
serviceable ;  but  there  was  no  attempt  at 
display.  John's  predecessor  had  attempted 
to  impress  the  rustic  mind  by  the  exhibition 
of  a  stuffed  alligator,  a  couple  of  skulls,  and 
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a  few  Brazilian  snakes  preserved  in  spirits. 
But  Mr.  Orpington  had  quickly  banished 
these  obsolete  properties  of  the  typical 
village  doctor.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen 
upon  his  shelves  but  jars  and  bottles,  labelled 
and  arranged  with  perfect  neatness  ;  while 
on  the  massive  table  lay  some  books,  sym- 
metrically piled  one  upon  another,  and 
certain  cases  of  surgical  instruments.  If 
there  was  no  effort  at  ornament  in  the 
surgery,  there  was  nothing  slovenly  in  the 
grouping  of  the  necessary  apparatus.  Every- 
thing, from  the  great  mortar  to  the  stetho- 
scope, was  in  its  place,  and  in  w^orking  order, 
ready  for  immediate  use.  There  was  not 
a  speck  of  dust  on  one  of  the  stoppered 
jars,  not  a  speck  of  rust  on  any  of  the  well- 
worn,  well-sharpened  lancets,  scalpels,  saws, 
'  knives,  or  scissors,  that  formed  the  glittering 
contents  of  the  plain  neat  leathern  cases. 
Mr.  Orpington  was  not  rich  enough  to  keep 
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an   assistant.     The   whole   labour   devolved 
upon  himself  alone. 

He  was  busy  now.  That  is,  he  was 
watching  the  slow  drops  fall  from  the  grey 
spongy  filtering  paper,  nearly  full  of  some 
viscous  red  fluid,  into  the  phial  below. 
And  as  he  stood  by,  holding  another  bottle 
in  his  hand,  and  patiently  awaiting  the 
moment  when  he  should  be  able  to  add 
its  contents  to  the  mixture,  he  uttered  the 
words  with  which  this  chapter  began.  It 
was  evident  that  his  thoughts  were  far 
away,  and  that  the  practised  attention  with 
which  he  compounded  the  potion  before  him 
was  merely  mechanical. 

'  Will  the  old  man  change  his  mind 
again,  or  will  this  last  disposition  of  his 
property  rest  undisturbed  ?  Who  can  tell ! 
there  are  heavy  odds  on  my  side ;  but  fate  or 
chance,  or  by  whatever  name  men  speak  of 
destiny,  takes  pleasure,   it  would   seem,    in 
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baffling  the  calculations  that  to  our  purblind 
eyes  look  the  safest   and    the   surest.     But 
this  is  neither  safe  nor  sure.     He  is  angry, 
hurt,  vexed,  at  his  nephew's  apparent  heart- 
less  rejection    of    his    proffered    friendship. 
He  has  spoken  out  so  unguardedly,  before 
D wight,  before  me,  before  his  servants,  that 
he  will  feel   ashamed,    the   dull    dotard,   to 
cancel  this  will  as   he   has    done   so   many. 
That  is  a  second  strong  point  in  my  favour. 
Again,   his  whimsical  perversity  is  gratified 
by  the  notion  of  enriching  one  who   cares 
nothing  for  his  gold.     It  seems  a  kind  of 
conquest  to  force  his  bounty  into  a  reluctant 
hand.     He   is   very  feeble,  and    worn,   and 
broken.      A    very    little   would    extinguish 
that  flickering  flame  of  life  in  the  meagre 
old  miser — he  may  die  any  day  and  leave 
me  rich. 

'  Rich !  after  all  these  years,  after  a  joy- 
less youth  ;  a  manhood  pinched,  and  stinted, 
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and  hedged  in  by  a  thorny  barrier  of  eternal 
care  and  penury  and  anxious  thought. 
Rich,  at  last,  after  all  these  years  of  longing, 
after  the  life  of  a  Tantalus  who  had  grown 
weary  of  the  gnawing  hunger  and  the  parch- 
ing thirst  that  consumed  him.  Power, 
honour,  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  the  world, 
coveted,  vainly  coveted,  for  so  many  a  day, 
are  within  my  grasp  at  last.' 

As  he  spoke,  a  change  came  over  his 
features — a  change,  such  as  seemed  to  trans- 
form the  plain  useful  surgeon  into  something 
strangely  different  from  his  old  self.  His 
nostrils  dilated  like  those  of  a  famished  tiger 
that,  prowling  through  the  jungle,  scents  the 
prey  from  afar.  The  dark  blood  rushed  to 
his  brow  and  reddened  his  sallow  face,  till 
it  grew  swarthy  with  excitement.  Mr. 
Orpington's  eyes,  commonly  dull  and  inex- 
pressive, grew  bright  with  a  deep  glow  like 
the    distant    glare    from    a    furnace-mouth. 
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His  broad  chest  expanded,  and  he  drew  his 
breath  gaspingly,  as  the  subtle  showman^ 
Fancy,  pointed  with  magic  wand  to  the  rain- 
bow-tinted panorama  of  the  future.  There 
was  something  horrible  in  the  exulting 
avidity  with  which  this  man,  whom  the  world 
only  knew  as  a  diligent,  self-denying  worker, 
gloated  over  his  selfish  hopes.  He  told  the 
simple  truth  when  he  said  that  his  youth 
and  his  early  manhood  had  been  given  up  to 
toil,  and  privation,  and  restraint.  But  there 
was  a  strong,  sensual  nature  hidden  beneath 
the  honest-seeming  husk  that  had  won  the 
esteem  of  men,  and  in  the  hour  of  triumph 
it  looked  forth.  The  fierce  passions,  long 
kept  in  check  by  prudence  and  by  poverty, 
leaped  up  like  a  dying  fire  that  encounters 
fresh  fuel,  at  the  Ithuriel  touch  of  wealth. 
John  Orpington,  needy  and  working  hard  for 
a  bare  maintenance,  was  as  Caliban  under 
the   spell    of    Prospero's    power, — a    sturdy 
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drudge  to  draw  the  water  and  heap  the  wood 
pile.  But  face  to  face  with  the  prospect  of 
sudden  riches,  Caliban  raised  his  rebel  head, 
and  threatened  to  break  forth  from  bondage, 
a  pitiless,  rampant  savage,  the  impersonation 
of  brute  force  triumphant. 

For  a  few  moments  only  did  the  change 

endure.     Then   the   flush    of  dark-red   died 

away  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen  to  the 

surgeon's  face,  and  the  eyes  lost  their  lurid 

light,  and  every  trace  of  excitement  passed 

away  like  a  storm  from  a  summer  sea.    John 

Orpington,  quiet  and  collected  as  ever,  stood 

beside  the  table,  watching  the  large  crimson 

drops  as  they  fell  languidly   down  from  the 

filter    to    join    the    liquid     in    the    phial. 

Presently   the    drops   ceased    to     fall ;    and 

then  Mr.  Orpington  carefully  and  dexterously 

added  the  other  ingredients   of  the  potion, 

corked  and  labelled  the   bottle,    wrote  the 

directions,  tied  the  string,  and   affixed  the 
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address  to  the  wrapper,  as  composedly  and 
deftly  as  if  he  had  not  a  thought  which  did 
not  refer  to  the  routine  of  his  profession. 

The  wrapper  was  addressed  to  Sir  Phoebus 
Wyvil,  Deepdene.  It  covered  a  mere  com- 
monplace bottle  of  medicine — some  mixture 
which  would  give  relief  to  the  old  baronet's 
cough,  and  it  had  been  prescribed  and  com- 
pounded in  all  good  faith.  But  something — 
perhaps  a  sense  of  the  incongruity  between 
his  own  secret  thoughts  and  the  occupation 
he  was  engaged  in — seemed  to  strike  the 
doctor  as  he  laid  the  bottle  aside,  until  his 
patient's  groom  should  ride  in  to  fetch  it. 
There  was  an  ugly  sneer  on  his  thin  lips  as 
he  surveyed  the  white  paper  and  the  name 
written  on  it.  'It  is  a  temptation,  no 
doubt ; ' — he  said,  in  a  low  tone  that  hardly 
rose  above  a  whisper;  and  as  he  spoke  he 
threw  an  oblique  glance  towards  several  jars 
and  phials,  grouped  together  on  the  topmost 
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shelf  of  the  range  beside  him ; — *  there  are 
plenty  of  useful  allies  yonder,  mute  ser- 
viceable tools  that  would  do  their  duty  well 
in  skilful  hands.  That  green  phial  there,  or 
the  carefully  stoppered  jar  beyond  it,  or 
better  still,  yonder  tiny  bottle  cased  with 
black  paper  to  keep  light  away  from  what  it 
holds — I  have  but  to  add  a  few  drops  of  any 
of  these,  and  my  legacy  is  secure.  I  should 
hold  my  tenure  of  this  fortune  more  surely 
than  by  the  favour  of  a  capricious  old 
driveller.' 

It  was  a  cold,  cruel  laugh  that  wound  up 
this  speech,  a  laugh  that  would  have  frozen 
the  blood  of  a  listener,  had  any  mortal  ear 
but  that  of  John  Orpington  been  there  to 
hear  it.  But  nothing  came  of  the  speech  or 
of  the  laugh.  The  surgeon  fell  to  work, 
spreading  plasters  and  rolling  out  pills  for 
pauper  consumption,  just  as  deftly  and  care- 
fully as  he  had  manipulated  the  ingredients 
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of  the  ex-diplomatist's  cough  mixture.  But 
he  did  not  again  touch  the  medicine  that  he 
had  wrapped  up  ready  for  the  messenger 
from  Deepdene ;  and  when  the  groom  called 
for  it,  it  was  given  to  him  without  the 
previous  addition  of  any  of  those  supple- 
mentary fluids  from  the  green  phial,  or  tlie 
porcelain  jar,  or  the  little  black  flask,  that 
would  have  had  the  peculiar  effect  of  securing 
Mr.  Orpington's  reversionary  interests  against 
any  change  of  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
testator. 

'  Only  a  fool,' — said  John  Orpington, 
tersely,  to  himself,  as  he  went  forth  on  his 
rounds  that  day — '  only  a  fool  would  shake 
the  tree.  Let  the  plum  fall,  if  it  will.  I 
risked  my  neck  once  for  less,  but  then  I 
was  desperate.     I  will  not  risk  it  now.' 

This  soliloquy  was  uttered  about  a  month 
after  the  chilly  spring  day  on  which  Sir 
Phoebus    Wyvil's    will,    giving,    with     the 
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exception  of  one  or  two  trifling  legacies,  all 
his  personal  property  to  John  Orpington,  had 
been  carried  home  by  Mr.  Dwight.  But 
John  was  necessarily  not  aware  that  the 
fickle  old  man's  unstable  resolutions  had 
again  given  way.  His  kindly  feelings 
towards  his  dead  brother's  son  had  been 
scotched,  but  not  killed,  by  the  affront  that 
he  conceived  had  been  put  upon  him  ;  but 
he  was  unwilling,  perhaps  ashamed,  to  con- 
fess his  vacillating  purposes,  as  he  must  have 
done  had  he  given  Mr.  Dwight  instructions 
for  a  new  will.  He  drew  up  the  needful 
document  himself,  and  on  the  very  night 
preceding  Mr.  Orpington's  self-communing 
in  his  surgery.  Sir  Phoebus  signed  this,  his 
last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of 
Tupper  and  Mrs.  Barnes.  He  had  hurried 
on  the  signing  because  one  of  the  only  two 
witnesses  on  whose  discretion  he  believed  he 
could  rely,  had  asked  for  leave  of  absence  on 
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urgent  private  affairs.  Tupper's  brother,  a 
master  carpenter  in  a  large  way  of  business, 
had  lately  died,  and  Tupper,  as  executor,  had 
to  obtain  probate  for  the  will.  Therefore, 
the  valet  had  asked  his  master's  leave  to  go 
to  London,  and  Sir  Phoebus,  whose  health 
was  unusually  good  just  then,  had  given  a 
grumbling  consent.  Had  he  known  how  all- 
important  to  him  might  be  the  question  of 
Tupper's  bodily  presence  under  his  roof,  the 
wretched  old  man  would  have  no  more  let 
his  servant  go  than  he  would  have  signed  his 
own  death-warrant.     But  Tupper  went. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


A   VOLUNTEER. 


The  bright  May  sun,  smiling  upon  White- 
parish  and  the  drear  Lincolnshire  landscape, 
made  the  bleak  downs,  and  the  dusky  flat 
below,  where  the  tall  reeds  waved  over  the 
dykes,  and  the  pastures  were  mottled  with 
cattle,  assume  a  more  cheerful  aspect  than 
was  usual  with  them.  The  skylarks  were 
singing  gaily  as  they  hovered  over  the  upland 
ridges,  and  the  wild  rose  was  beginning  to 
show  its  pale  buds  among  the  hedge-row 
briars ;  for  it  was  nearly  June  now,  and  the 
season  was  a  forward  one.  It  was  a  pleasant 
time  for  the  birds,  whose  shrill  songs  gushed 
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from  brake  and  bough,  for  the  rabbits  whisk- 
ing around  the  coppice,  for  the  brook-trout 
feeding  fat  on  the  countless  flies  that  dimpled 
the  surface  of  every Jweedy  stream.  Even  for 
Blanche  Morton,  solitary  and  sad,  sitting  at 
the  open  casement  of  her  little  room,  there 
was  something  in  the  kindly  warmth  and 
brightness  that  soothed  her  like  the  accents 
of  a  loving  voice. 

Blanche  was  paler  and  more  fragile-look- 
ing than  on  the  night  when  we  first  saw  her, 
standing  on  the  deck  of  the  homeward-bound 
Indiaman.  Her  sweet  young  face  was  grow- 
ing thin,  and  there  was  an  anxious,  restless 
glance  at  times  in  her  beautiful  brown  eyes 
that  it  was  sad  to  mark.  Only  at  times. 
In  general  she  was  quite  passive,  undemon- 
strative, and  resigned — all  that  her  tender 
sisters-in-law-expectant,  gaunt  Barbara  and 
grizzly  Bridget,  would  have  had  her  be.  The 
future   Mrs.  Orpington   bade  fair  to   be    a 
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cipher  in  her  own  house,  a  married  child  to 
be  dictated  to  on  every  possible  subject,  from 
the  fashion  of  a  bonnet  to  the  choice  of 
Church  principles,  and  the  female  mayors  of 
the  palace  were  content. 

But  Blanche  was  not  content,  she  was 
only  listless  and  worn  out.  She  never 
mutinied  against  the  decrees  of  her  elders. 
She  seldom  shrank  from  John  Orpington 
now.  That  personage,  to  do  him  justice,  was 
not  a  very  troublesome  lover.  He  did  not 
force  his  unwelcome  company  upon  her,  and 
scarcely,  indeed,  ever  saw  her  except  when 
the  whole  family  were  together  at  meals  or 
in  the  evening.  There  was  no  pretence  of 
courtship.  Whether  from  a  cautious  desire 
not  to  draw  the  cord  too  tight,  or  out  of 
cynical  indifference  to  the  ordinary  habits  of 
an  affianced  suitor,  Mr.  Orpington  spared 
Blanche  a  good  deal  that  she  would  other- 
wise have  had  to  bear.     But  there  was  no 
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relenting  in  his  steadfast  purpose.  The  pre- 
parations for  the  marriage  went  on,  slowly, 
indeed,  but  they  were  never  intermitted  from 
any  wavering  in  the  surgeon's  original  design. 
Those  with  whom  she  lived  cared  little 
whether  Blanche  Morton's  convenient  docility 
were  due  to  fear  or  to  complacency.  She 
did  obey,  and  that  was  enough.  There  she 
sat  in  her  little  window,  on  that  bright  May 
day,  and  idly  watched  the  lately-arrived 
swallows  wheeling  around  the  tree-tops,  and 
the  lately-awakened  bee  humming  out  his 
surly  music  among  the  white-blossomed 
thorn  bushes.  Her  state  of  mind  was  one 
that  approached  too  nearly  to  apathy  to  be 
natural  or  durable  in  one  so  young.  The 
aged  may  be  apathetic,  now  and  then,  in  real 
earnest.  They  have  had  their  lives,  and 
spent  them.  They  have  squandered  away 
the  precious  golden  hours,  days,  months, 
years,   how  miserably   ill — with    how  many 
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wretched  shortcomings,  how  many  disap- 
pointments, how  much  merited  failure,  they 
alone  know.  The  old  have  some  excuse  if 
they  grow  callous  to  pain  and  blind  to  the 
vast  storehouse  of  possible  pleasures  that 
tempt  their  bleared  eyes  no  more.  But  the 
young  cannot  really  submit  to  this  ossification 
of  the  heart  and  brain.  Apathy  with  them 
is,  and  can  be,  but  the  repose  of  exhaustion. 
Youth  is  never  so  poor,  never  so  sad,  that 
there  is  no  hope.  Pandora's  box  cannot  be 
wholly  emptied  in  the  sunny  morning-tide  of 
life. 

But  if  the  Son  of  Sirach  had  spoken  thus 
to  Blanche  Morton,  in  words  of  deepest 
wisdom  and  most  impassioned  poetry,  she 
would  hardly  have  believed,  hardly  have 
understood,  the  purport  of  the  discourse. 
She  deemed  herself  utterly  forsaken  and 
helpless.  She  had  no  friend  in  the  hour  of 
need.      And   she   had  prayed  with  all   the 
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fervour  of  her  innocent  heart,  but  her 
prayers,  so  she  deemed,  had  been  unac- 
cepted, unanswered.     She  had  no  hope. 

The  Orpingtons  began  to  think  her  a  fool. 
They  did  not  think  it  necessary  even  to  keep 
up  the  semblance  of  consulting  her  as  to  the 
preparations  for  the  wedding  and  the  wedded 
life  that  was  to  follow  so  joyless  a  marriage. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  they,  Bridget  and 
Barbara  both,  had  gone  over  on  that  very  day 
to  the  market  town  of  Danethorpe  on  busi- 
ness connected  with  these  preparations. 
There  had  been  some  talk  of  taking  Blanche 
with  them,  but  Mr.  Peters  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  go,  and  there  was  hardly  room  for 
four  in  the  narrow  fly  from  Lexley,  the 
nearest  point  where  a  fly  could  be  hired,  and 
so  Blanche  was  left  at  home.  A  good  many 
results,  and  of  rather  an  important  nature, 
followed  from  that  easily-formed  determin- 
ation that  the  curate  should  have  the  third 
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place  in  the  Lexley  fly,  and  that  Blanche 
should  stay  at  home. 

What  was  that  coming  down  the  road  so 
fast?  Blanche  heard  the  swift  sounds  ap- 
proach her,  rushing  on  like  a  whirlwind. 
With  a  sort  of  languid  curiosity  she  looked 
forth  upon  the  road  that  skirted  the  house. 
She  heard  the  fast  beating  hoofs  thudding 
along  the  hard  ground,  long  before  the  sound 
of  wheels  reached  her  ear.  On  it  came,  at 
a  stretching  gallop,  flashing  through  the  vil- 
lage at  a  rate  that  sent  the  screaming  women 
out  into  the  slovenly  street  to  snatch  their 
children  out  of  harm's  way,  and  made  the 
dogs  sleeping  in  the  sun  start  up  with  a  yelp 
of  alarm.  A  horse  and  gig,  tearing  along  at 
a  furious  speed.  And  then  Blanche  knew  it 
was  the  doctor's — ^her  guardian's — John  Or- 
pington's horse  and  gig.  The  horse  in  the 
shafts  was  not  that  rawboned,  hardworked 
quadruped  that  had  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
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veying  the  surgeon  and  his  instruments  on 
his  rounds  through  the  district,  for  years  past. 
It  was  a  large  rakish-looking  bay  horse, 
nearly  thoroughbred,  and  with  flat,  sinewy 
limbs  and  powerful  quarters,  a  vicious  hunter 
sold  for  about  a  tithe  of  its  first  cost,  having 
smashed  its  owner's  bones  at  the  covertside, 
on  the  last  day  on  which  the  Cotmore  had 
mustered  for  a  fox-chase.  John  Orpington 
had  recently  bought  this  horse,  and  it  was 
but  the  second  time  he  had  driven  it.  Now 
it  had  come  back,  driven  indeed,  but  not  by 
him. 

The  driver,  who  pulled  up  with  a  jerk  of 
both  hands,  throwing  the  strong  horse  on  its 
haunches  in  front  of  the  doctor's  door,  was 
Mr.  Orpington's  man-servant,  who  generally 
accompanied  him  on  his  rounds.  He  had  so 
accompanied  him  on  that  day.  And  now  he 
had  come  back,  galloping  at  a  pace  that 
would  have  satisfied   the   Wild   Huntsman 
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himself.  The  wheels  and  apron  were  covered 
with  splashes  of  mud,  churned  up  in  the  deep 
lanes  where  yet  the  water  lay  in  the  neglected 
ruts ;  the  horse,  gasping  and  snorting,  was 
in  a  white  lather  of  heat  and  foam,  with 
froth  on  his  bit  and  his  sides  stained  and 
heaving ;  Robert  the  groom  was  very  red  in 
the  face,  and  as  breathless  as  if  he  had  been 
drawing  the  gig  himself. 

The  man  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  with- 
out letting  go  the  reins,  knocked  sharply  at 
the  door.  Then  he  turned  the  handle,  and 
finding  the  door  locked,  applied  himself  again 
to  the  knocker,  calling  out,  '  Margaret,  Mar- 
garet ! '  the  while.  All  this  was  so  very  un- 
usual that  Blanche  could  not  help  leaning 
forward  to  ask  from  the  window  if  anything — 
any  accident — had  occurred.  Robert  looked 
up,  mechanically  jerking  his  forefinger  to  the 
brim  of  his  hat. 

'  No  accident  to  my  master,  miss.     I  was 
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sent  in  a  hurry.  Old  Sir  Phoebus  has  had  a 
fit.  It's  not  thought  he  can  recover,  and 
there's  nobody  to  nurse  him,  nobody  fit  to 
attend  to  directions,  master  says.  I  was 
ordered  to  fetch  Miss  Orpington,  immediate.' 

'  But  Miss  Orpington  is  not  here.  She  is 
at  Danethorpe.  Both  of  them  left  the  house 
about  two  hours  ago,'  said  Blanche. 

The  man  gave  a  long,  low  whistle  of  dis- 
may. 

*  Whatever  shall  I  do,  now  ? '  he  asked, 
more  of  himself  than  of  Miss  Morton,  scratch- 
ing his  bullet  head  ruefully,  as  he  contem- 
plated the  position  of  affairs.  *  The  doctor's 
orders  was  positive  to  bring  up  Miss  Bridget. 
It's  as  much  as  my  place  is  worth,  and  what 
be  I  to  do  ?  There's  even  Margaret  might 
be  some  good,  for  them  silly  wenches  of 
servant-girls  up  at  the  hall,  they  did  nowt 
but  holler  and  screech,  till  Dr.  Orpington 
packed  'em  all  off  to  the  kitchen  out  of  the 
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way.     But   I   don't   know   what's   come  of 
Margaret.' 

Blanche  told  him  that  JMargaret  was  out, 
as  well  as  her  mistress. 

From  the  window  where  she  sat  she  had 
dreamily  observed  the  red-haired  Yorkshire 
handmaiden  sally  forth,  locking  the  front 
door  and  taking  the  key  with  her,  and  dis- 
appear, with  a  basket  over  her  arm,  in  the 
direction  of  the  village.  That  was,  perhaps, 
an  hour  ago.  Where  Margaret  was,  Blanche 
could  not  tell,  nor  could  the  groom  guess. 
She  might  be  in  the  village,  or  more  pro- 
bably, at  some  outlying  cottage  or  farmhouse, 
indemnifying  herself  by  a  comfortable  after- 
noon's gossip  for  the  long  privation  of  social 
intercourse  incidental  to  her  daily  life.  It 
was  not  likely  that  she  was  in  the  village, 
after  all,  as  in  that  case  she  would  almost 
certainly  have  seen  and  recognized  the  horse 
and  gig  tearing  past  as  only,  the  messengers 
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of  evil  speed  upon  their  way,  and  have  come 
hurrying  back  to  the  house  to  learn  what 
had  happened. 

In  answer  to  Blanche,  the  surgeon's  ser- 
ving-man told  the  little  he  knew.  Sir 
Phoebus  had  been  suddenly  struck  down  in 
a  fit,  of  what  precise  character  unscientific 
Robert  could  not  say.  The  helper  in  the 
stables  at  Deepdene,  an  active  lad,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  aware  that  Mr.  Orpington  was 
visiting  a  patient  at  one  of  the  farms  on  the 
Wyvil  estate,  had  made  a  short  cut  across 
park  and  fields,  and  had  informed  the  doctor 
of  his  master's  illness.  When  Mr.  Orpington 
reached  Deepdene,  he  found  the  poor  old 
baronet  very  ill,  and  insensible,  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  frightened  women,  whose  igno- 
rance and  cowardice  made  them  of  no  avail. 
Tupper  was  away.  The  old  coachman-groom 
was  gone  for  oats  to  one  of  the  tenants' 
houses,  and  had  probably  lingered  to  discuss 
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more  than  one  jug  of  home-brewed.  Mrs. 
Barnes,  the  housekeeper,  after  bleating  like 
a  sheep  over  the  prostrate  body  of  her  *  poor 
dear  master,'  had  proved  herself  so  useless, 
that  the  incensed  doctor  had  bidden  her 
carry  herself  and  her  spasms  and  her  sink- 
ings elsewhere.  And  the  two  or  three  other 
women  of  the  domestic  garrison  of  Deepdene 
were  mere  raw  country  girls,  who  had  never 
been  taught  to  be  serviceable  in  such  a 
pinch,  and  who  had  not  wits  enough  to  com- 
prehend the  surgeon's  directions. 

It  was  Robert  himself  who  had  helped  his 
master  in  getting  the  sufferer  to  bed,  and 
after  doing  what  little  could  be  done  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  for  the  sick  mans 
benefit,  Mr.  Orpington  had  ordered  his  man 
to  drive  home  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  bring 
Miss  Bridget  back  with  him.  She  was  a 
most  excellent  and  skilful  nurse,  as  he  well 
knew,  as  those   stern   harsh-featured  women 
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sometimes  are,  and  she  was  the  only  person 
available  for  such  a  task. 

'  He  bade  me  not  spare  horseflesh,'  added 
Robert,  looking  disconsolately  at  the  reeking 
coat  and  quivering  flanks  of  the  tall  bay — 
'  but  I  reckon  he  forgot  Miss  Orpington  was 
a-going  over  to  Danethope  to-day,  drat  it,  of 
all  days  i'the  year ! ' 

In  this  emerofencv,  Blanche  had  a  luminous 
idea.  She  would  go  to  Deepdene  herself. 
She  was  sure  she  should  be  able  to  do  some 
good.  And,  indeed,  she  was  quite  right  in 
so  thinking.  In  that  far-off*  sunny  country 
where  she  was  brought  up,  where  life  and 
death  are  so  very  near  together,  sudden 
emergencies  had  now  and  then  occurred  to 
call  forth  the  faculty  of  helpfulness  which  all 
true  womanly  natures,  even  the  softest,  pos- 
sess in  some  degree.  That  terrible  burning 
fever  that  her  father  had  caught  in  the  wet 
jungle,  and  that  had  stretched  him  for  weeks 
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on  a  couch  of  pain,  feeble  as  an  infant,  how 
well  and  with  what  a  tender  instinct  of  use- 
fulness Blanche  had  helped  her  mother  to 
nurse  him  through  that  trying  time.  And 
when  the  poor  Cingalese  woodcutter,  felling 
trees  on  the  land,  received  that  ghastly  gash 
from  a  heedless  comrade's  hatchet,  and  again 
when  the  Malay  labourer  was  bitten  by  a 
snake,  and  died,  Blanche  had  done  all  she 
could  to  save  them ;  and  when  that  was 
hopeless,  to  soothe  their  last  pangs.  She 
had  not  allowed  herself  to  sicken  at  the  sight 
of  tlie  blood,  or  the  swollen  limbs,  or  the 
wild  starting  eyes  and  anxious  wistful  faces 
of  the  dying  wretches ;  and  while  the  cow- 
ardly native  servants  were  beating  their 
breasts  and  roaring  to  Buddha,  that  sweet 
English  girl  was  the  only  one  who  had  the 
kind  courage  to  carry  help  to  those  poor 
tawny  heathen  fellow-creatures  that  lay 
dying  at  her  fatlier's  door. 
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Something  of  the  old  spirit,  long  torpid 
under  the  crushing  weight  of  the  Orpington 
influence,  woke  up  in  Blanche's  girlish  heart, 
and  rebuked  her  for  sitting  still  with  folded 
hands,  while  there  was  need  of  rescue  to  a 
sufferer.  She  had  never  seen  Sir  Phoebus. 
He  was  a  stranger  to  her,  and  she  had 
formed,  from  hearsay,  no  very  exalted  esti- 
mate of  his  character.  But  she  knew  he  was 
a  wretched,  lonely,  old  man,  without  a  soul 
to  care  for  him,  and  she  pitied  poor,  solitary 
Dives,  whose  pillow  there  was  no  fond  hand 
of  wife  or  daughter  to  smooth  for  his  help- 
less head. 

'  I  will  go  myself,'  said  Blanche,  after  a 
moment's  thought — '  wait  a  moment.  I  will 
come  down — that  is — '  as  the  remembrance 
of  her  dependent  condition  recurred  to  her — 
'  if  Mr.  Orpington  would  not  be  displeased.' 

Robert  belonged  to  that  very  numerous 
class  of  persons    who,   wholly  incapable   of 
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suggesting  an  original  idea,  receive  with 
grateful  enthusiasm  any  novel  proposition 
sprung  from  more  fertile  brains.  He  eagerly 
assured  Miss  Morton  that  Mr.  Orpington 
would  be  delighted  and  thankful  to  see  her 
arrive  to  nurse  the  unhappy  old  man,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  Godsend,  quite,  in  the 
state  in  which  matters  were  just  then,  at 
Deepdene.  Blanche,  thus  encouraged,  hur- 
riedly arrayed  herself  for  the  road,  and  in  a 
very  few  moments  she  was  in  the  gig  beside 
stalwart  Robert,  whirling  along  towards 
Deepdene,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour. 

*  Master '11  be  uncommon  glad  to  see  you, 
miss,  the  doctor  will,*  observed  Robert,  as  he 
made  the  whiplash  whistle  shrilly  through 
the  air.  *  I  reckon  it  slipped  clean  out  of  his 
recollection,  like,  about  the  ladies  going  to- 
day to  Danethorpe  town,  but  he's  remem- 
bered it  afore  this,  T  expect.' 
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The  good  horse  threw  the  miles  behind 
him  fast  and  well.     He  had  got  his  wind 
again  after  the  first  desperate  burst  from  the 
Hall,  and  was  willing  to  work  to  the  last 
gasp,  as  well-bred  horses  always  are.     But 
after  all,  it  is  the  pace  that  kills,  in  more 
senses  of  the  expression  than  the  one  that 
refers  to  poor  Reynard.   The  doctor's  servant 
had  been  injudicious,  as  uneducated  men,  in 
times  of  excitement,  generally  are,  in  not 
moderating  the  Mazeppa-like  rapidity  of  his 
course  to  Whiteparish.      The  big  bay  was 
vicious,  and  as  Mr.  George  Borrow  was  the 
first  to  remark  in  print,  a  vicious  beast  has 
usually  four  excellent  legs.    But  equine  legs, 
after   all,   are   but   delicate   mechanisms  of 
bone,  muscle,  and  sinew,  and  if  they  were  of 
finest   Swedish  steel,  they  could  not  always 
endure  uninjured  the  demands  made   upon 
them.     Bay   Sampson   had   been  warranted 
sound,  and  the  vendor  was  an  honest  gentle- 
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man  who  fully  believed  in  the  truth  of  his 
own  warranty ;  but  no  man  knows  the  whole 
truth  about  horses-  Some  old  strain,  or 
sprain,  or  weakness,  caused  by  a  forgotten  or 
unacknowledged  accident  in  stable  or  hunt- 
ing-field, was  revived  by  the  sharp  sudden 
gallop  along  the  hard  road,  and  bay  Sampson 
stumbled,  and  recovered  himself,  and  slack- 
ened his  pace,  and  stumbled  again,  and 
finally  limped  pitifully,  dropped  into  a  walk, 
and  went  dead  lame. 

'  Here,*  said  Robert,  sticking  the  useless 
whip  upright  in  its  socket ;  *  here/  he  con- 
tinued, with  the  deliberation  of  despair,  '  is 
a  pretty  go  ! '  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
dropped  the  reins  and  jumped  down  in  a 
vague  hope  that  the  new  horse  had  *  picked 
up  *  a  stone,  and  that  the  mischief  was  capa- 
ble of  instant  repair.  No  such  thing.  The 
lameness  was  a  real  bona-fide  disorder,  the 
cause   and   cure  of  which  it  would  take  a 
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veterinary  surgeon  to  elucidate.  The  press- 
ing truth  was,  that  the  break  down  had 
occurred  two  good  miles  from  Deepdene  by 
the  road,  and  that  it  would  take  nearly  an 
hour  to  accomplish  those  two  miles,  with  a 
gig  and  a  lame  horse.  And  all  this  time  life 
and  death  might  be  trembling  in  the  balance. 
It  was  Blanche  again,  whose  quicker  wit 
suggested  an  expedient.  Was  there  no 
shorter  way,  she  asked,  by  which  she  could 
reach  the  great  house  on  foot.  Anything 
would  be  better  than  delay.  The  stout  sim- 
ple-visaged  serving-man,  who  was  standing 
dejectedly  beside  the  crippled  horse,  took 
heart  of  grace  at  this  new  suggestion,  and 
made  answer,  Yes,  there  was.  If  Miss  Mor- 
ton would  go  through  the  narrow  lane,  a 
stone's  throw  a-head,  and  turn  to  the  right 
when  she  got  to  old  Bassett's  cottage  where 
the  bee-hives  were  to  be  seen,  and  then 
through  the  white  gate  handy,  and  so  up  the 
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accommodation  road,  and  up  to  the  wood, 
and  then  turn  sharp  to  the  left  and  cross  the 
stile,  why,  there  would  be  but  two  meadows 
between  her  and  a  small  wicket-gate  that 
admitted  foot-passengers  into  Deepdene  Park. 
There  was  a  right  of  way,  and  a  regular 
track.  She  had  but  to  follow  the  path  to 
within  sight  of  the  house.  Twenty  minutes 
would  take  her  there,  meadows,  park,  and 
all,  included,  and  the  way  was  easy  to  find. 
Blanche  did  not  hesitate.  She  entered  the 
lane,  above  the  hedges  of  which  the  low,  red 
chimney  of  the  provident  bee-master,  twined 
with  clustering  honeysuckle,  could  be  seen. 
And  the  last  sound  she  heard  was  Robert's 
voice,  calling  out,  as  a  thought  struck  him. 

'  You'll  please  tell  the  doctor,  miss,  'twarn't 
my  fault,  nohows,  about  the  horse,  about 
lamin'  of  him.  I'll  go  on  to  the  forge  at 
Westwick,  and  see  if  old  Master  Harvey, 
the  blacksmith,  can  do  any  good  to  'un, 
would  you  please  to  say,  miss  ? ' 
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AT   DEEPDENE. 


Blanche,  on  her  errand  of  mercy,  sped  with 
light  feet  through  the  lane  and  the  meadows. 
The  solitary  walk,  coupled  with  the  necessity 
of  finding  her  own  way  with  the  assistance 
of  the  groom's  verbal  directions,  did  not  alarm 
her  in  the  least.  Indeed  Blanche's  timidity 
was  not  identical  with  what  is  loosely  called 
by  the  generic  name  of  cowardice.  Coward- 
ice may,  and  does,  often  co-exist  with  the 
greediness,  the  effrontery,  and  the  selfishness 
of  a  thoroughly  coarse  nature.  Indeed  we  may 
go  so  far  as  to  doubt  whether  an  absolutely 
selfish  man  or  woman  can  be   otherwise  than 
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cowardly.  Courage  of  itself  comprises  some 
element  of  self-sacrifice.  But  Blanche  was 
not  a  coward.  Her  fearfulness  was  rather 
the  shrinking  of  a  sensitive,  tender  organ- 
ization from  contact  with  cruelty  and  wrong, 
than  mere  pusillanimity.  She  was  of  that 
order  of  women  whom  no  stimulus,  very 
likely,  could  have  converted  into  fighting 
heroines,  but  who  could  face  the  fires  of  mar- 
tyrdom without  flinching  from  the  good  path. 
It  was  only  when  Blanche  was  not  sure  of 
her  duty  that  she  wavered. 

She  was  sure  of  her  duty  now.  She  had 
been  inactive  so  long,  a  mere  passive  thing 
in  the  hands  of  others,  that  the  effort  of 
volition  which  had  nerved  her  to  her  self-im- 
posed task  had  in  itself  done  her  good.  Her 
life,  for  long  dragging  weeks  and  months, 
had  been  such  a  very  weary  one.  Those 
around  her  had  been  disposing  of  her  fate 
and  her  prospects,  as  undoubtingly  and  as 
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absolutely  as  fathers  in  the  old  time  of 
early  betrothals  used  to  dispose  of  the  fate 
and  prospects  of  the  infant  sleeping  in  his 
cradle.  With  the  Orpingtons  Blanche  was 
but  as  a  piece  of  property,  a  waif  to  be  made 
the  most  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  familv. 
But  now,  suddenly,  came  a  summons  that 
she  could  not  disregard,  and  the  very  answer- 
ing to  which  braced  the  nerves  that  had  been 
so  long  unstrung  in  listless  despondency. 
She  could  be  of  some  service,  without  doubt, 
could  save  a  life,  perhaps — the  thought  gave 
wings  to  her  feet.  She  forgot  herself  and 
her  own  griefs,  her  lost  love,  her  blighted 
young  life — forgot  all,  in  the  quick  impulse  or 
pity  that  welled  up  in  her  heart  for  that 
poor,  lonely  old  man,  lying  friendless  amid 
his  riches. 

She  met  no  one.  The  only  creature  in 
human  shape  that  she  saw  was  a  distant  shep- 
herd, far  off  in  the  fields,  and  looking  in  his 
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rough  white  coat,  like  a  sheep  himself  among 
his  woolly  flock.  But  she  had  no  need  to 
ask  the  way,  for  the  oaken  palings  of  Deep- 
dene  Park  were  plainly  visible  across  the 
rolling  swards  of  pasture.  She  passed 
through  the  narrow  gate,  and  was  within  the 
demesne. 

Lincolnshire,  and  the  eastern  counties  in 
general,  have  never  been  famous  for  timber, 
and  the  finest  trees  in  any  English  pleasaunce 
would  not  have  appeared  very  imposing  to 
one  whose  childhood  had  been  spent  amid 
the  grand  forest  scenery  of  Ceylon.     But  it 
had  a  character  of   its  own,  after  all,  that 
park  of  the  Wyvils,  with  its  clumps  of  aged 
beech  trees,  its  doddered  oaks,  stunted  by 
reason   of  the   cold   sea- wind   that   reached 
them  too  easily  on  their  bleak  heights,  its 
long  avenues  of  horse-chesnuts,  and  its  black 
masses  of  the  Scotch  fir.     There  were  great 
old  hawthorns  that  put  forth  very   few  white 
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blossoms  now,  but  whose  knotted  arms  and 
hollow  trunks  told  of  extreme  age.     There 
were  deep  fern-banks  where  the  rabbits  had 
honeycombed  every  foot  of  earth,  and  where 
the   long   ragged  brambles  hung,  with   last 
year's  red  leaves  yet  upon  the  thorny  branch, 
over  the  burrows.     There  v/ere  upland  lawns, 
and    dells    dark    with    brushwood,    at    the 
bottom  of  which  lurked  sullen  little  pools  of 
black  water.     There  was  a  ruinous  old  lodge 
where  no  keeper  now  dwelt,  and  in  its  neg- 
lected  garden — a  rank   mass  of  weeds   and 
vegetables  run  wild— some  of  the  fallow  deer 
that  had  made  their  entrance  through   a  gap 
in  the  rotten  paling,  were  browsing  on  some 
young  shoots  that  pleased  their  fancy. 

Past  all  this  wound  the  path,  and  Blanche, 
following  the  path,  which  was  a  grass-grown 
track  little  used,  presently  came  in  sight  of 
the  great  house  with  its  terraces,  and  its 
stately  front,  and  the  peacocks  strutting  un- 
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heeded  and  displaying  their  glory  to  the  sun. 
Her  step  was  slower  now,  and  her  heart 
less  light  than  before.  From  the  moment 
she  had  entered  the  demesne  something 
like  a  shadow  had  seemed  to  fall  upon 
her  spirit,  and  the  bright  beauty  of  the  spring 
day  failed  to  cheer  her  as  it  had  done.  A 
formless  fear  was  upon  her.  Twice  she 
thought  that  she  heard  stealthy  footsteps 
creeping  up  behind  her,  and  twice  she  started 
like  a  guilty  thing,  and  looked  back  over  her 
shoulder,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen. 
To  all  appearance  she  had  the  park  to  her- 
self. She  could  see  nothing  but  the  deer 
that  grazed  quietly  on  the  slopes,  and  here 
and  there  the  brown  or  silver-grey  back  of 
some  rabbit  basking  on  a  sunny  bank. 
Everything  was  lonely,  peaceful,  and  still. 
She  went  on.  The  knotted  hawthorn  trees 
stretched  out  their  fantastic  boughs,  like 
misshapen  arms,  as  if  to  bar  her  road.     The 
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dark  fir-clumps  frowned  upon  her,  and  as  the 
wind  swept  through  them  they  nodded  and 
rustled  their  dusky  leaves,  as  if  whispering 
together  concerning  her  and  her  errand. 
Down  in  the  shaded  hollows  the  pools  of 
ink-black  water  seemed  to  look  up  and  leer, 
waiting,  patiently,  till  wild  despair  should 
rush  to  bury  life  and  grief  beneath  the  dark 
waters.  It  was  a  gloomy  park,  little  cared  for, 
and  of  a  stern  sad  character  even  at  its  best. 
No  wonder  that  Blanche  felt  discouraged,  in 
spite  of  her  own  better  reason,  as  she  crossed 
it  for  the  first  time. 

She  had  made  good  speed  however,  and 
there  lay  the  house,  with  the  sun  shining  full 
upon  it.  But  the  hall  did  not  seem  to  smile 
back  an  answer  to  the  smile  of  the  bright 
May  day.  Very  many  of  its  windows  had 
their  shutters  closed  and  curtains  drawn,  and 
looked  blankly  out,  like  blind  eyes,  upon  the 
radiant  sunshine.     There  was  no  stir  or  sign 
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of  life,  such  as  should  be  about  a  great  country 
mansion ;  no  sound  of  horse  or  man  from  the 
stables,  that  stood  with  vanes  glittering  over 
the  intervening  shrubbery;  no  gardeners 
rolling  the  lawns  or  delving  among  the  flower- 
beds, or  busy  and  important  among  the 
pineries  and  hothouses,  all  of  which  lay 
deserted  in  cold  neglect  and  decay.  It  was  a 
melancholy  place,  Deepdene. 

The  front  door  was  gaping  wide.  It  had 
been  opened  for  the  surgeon's  admission 
hours  ago,  and  nobody  had  cared  to  close  it. 
There  was  no  need  to  be  particular  about 
shutting  doors  at  such  a  mansion  as  Deep- 
dene,  and  in  that  lonely  district  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire Wolds.  So  the  way  was  clear  and 
open,  but  yet  Blanche  hesitated.  It  would 
have  been  a  relief  to  her  could  she  have  seen 
a  servant  to  whom  she  could  have  mentioned 
her  errand.  It  seemed  so  strange  to  steal 
into  such  a  house  as  that,  without  a  word  of 
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explanation  or  of  inquiry.  But  though  she 
waited  and  paused,  lingering  on  the  threshold, 
she  neither  saw  or  heard  anything.  The 
silence  was  absolute ;  no  one  passed,  no  one 
stirred  ;  there  was  not  so  much  to  be  heard 
as  the  distant  closing  of  a  door,  or  the  echoes 
of  a  far-off  footfall.  The  great  desolate  house 
was  as  quiet  as  a  tomb.  There  was  none 
even  of  that  suppressed  bustle  and  stealthy 
activity  which  are  common  in  a  dwelling 
where  illness  reigns.  Nothing  but  a  solemn 
stillness  that  weighed  upon  the  soul,  like  the 
death-calm  that  precedes  the  terrors  of  the 
hurricane. 

There  was  a  bell,  the  heavy  handle  of  which 
— a  deer's  foot  moulded  in  parcel-gilt  bronze, 
dull  with  years  of  exposure  to  weather — 
dangled  from  a  chain  beside  the  door  jamb. 
Twice  Blanche  lifted  her  hand  towards  this 
bell-handle,  and  twice  she  changed  her  pur- 
pose, hardly  knowing  why  she  did  po.     Then 

VOL.  IT.  B. 
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she  rallied  her  courage,  and  with  difficulty 
repressing  a  wild  impulse  to  turn  and  fly,  as 
from  the  lair  of  a  lion,  she  stepped  across  the 
threshold  and  entered  the  hall. 

A  stately  hall  it  was,  in  the  grandiose  style 
of  Italian  Renaissance,  lofty  and  vast,  and 
lighted  by  windows  in  a  dome,  high  overhead. 
The  great  columns  of  Carrara  marble  shot  up 
like  trees  in  a  tropic  forest,  the  polished 
floor  of  variegated  stone  was  as  smooth  as 
ice,  and  the  tall  urns  and  the  white  limbs  of 
the  statues  gleamed  in  their  cold  purity  of 
colour  and  outline.  Three  generations  of 
Wyvils  had  added  to  the  art-treasures  col- 
lected there,  and  Deepdene  only  needed  a 
watering-place  in  its  neighbourhood  to  have 
been  numbered  in  local  guide  books  as  one  ot 
the  show  houses  of  England. 

Slowly  and  timidly,  looking  to  the  left  and 
to  the  right,  sto})ping  often  to  listen  for  a 
sound  to  break   the  heavy  silence,  Blanche 
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came  in.  She  reached  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  and  then  stopped  short,  in  doubt  as  to 
what  she  should  do.  There  was  something^ 
unnatural  in  the  hushed  air,  in  the  solitude 
and  stagnation  of  the  grand  palatial  pile  in 
which  she  found  herself.  She  was  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  the  costliest 
Italian  marbles,  beneath  the  shadow  of  fluted 
pillars,  and  the  canopy  of  a  dome  gorgeous 
with  frescoed  mythology.  Everything  around 
her  bore  evidence  of  wealth  lavishly,  yet 
tastefully,  expended.  Those  entablatures  and 
bas-reliefs  upon  the  walls  had  been  dug  up, 
centuries  ago,  in  vineyards  that  overlaid  the 
buried  villas  of  Roman  knights  and  senators. 
The  graceful  urns  were  carved  by  sculptors 
who  had  lived  and  died  in  the  old  pagan  day 
of  classic  Italy.  There  were  statues  there, 
broken  indeed,  but  whose  very  fragments 
were  precious,  shattered  gems  of  the  match- 
less   Greek    art,    loveliness    petrified     into 
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marble  under  the  Athenian  chisel.  The 
very  floor  beneath  her  feet  was  of  many- 
coloured  breccia,  red  and  green  and  brown, 
fading  off*  into  lustrous  white,  or  darkening 
to  purple  and  to  black.  The  splendour  and 
silence  weighed  her  down. 

Poor  little  Blanche  !  Beauty,  in  the  dear 
old  story,  making  her  timorous  entry  into 
the  Beast's  enchanted  palace,  lonely  amidst 
its  roses,  was  not  more  gentle  or  more  tender 
than  she;  no,  nor  more  under  the  influence 
of  a  growing  shapeless  fear  that  something 
evil  must  needs  lurk  behind  all  this  deserted 
magnificence.  The  silence  was  painful  to 
her,  but  she  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
breaking  it.  Why  was  the  house  hushed 
thus  ?  And  how  was  it  that  no  one  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  her  entry  ?  IShe  knew  little 
of  the  place  and  its  ways,  and  could  only 
wonder  that  no  servant  came  out  to  meet 
the  intruder,  whereas  the  truth  was  that  the 
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windows  of  the  offices  looked  out  towards  the 
shrubbery  behind  the  mansion,  and  that  no  one 
had  seen  Miss  Morton  arrive. 

For  two  or  three  minutes — they  seemed 
years — she  stood,  barkening  vainly  for  some 
coming  tread,  and  fighting  with  the  baseless 
fear  that  crept  over  her  like  the  lengthening- 
shadows  on  a  sunny  wall.  She  was  angry 
with  herself — ashamed  as  well  as  angry — that 
she  should  feel  as  she  did.  But  to  her  excited 
fancy  there  seemed  to  be  an  instinct  rising 
up  within  that  bade  her  beware,  that  urged 
her  to  fly,  though  from  what,  she  knew  not. 
The  very  statues  frowned  upon  her,  so  she 
almost  thought,  and  looked  as  though  their 
motionless  lips  were  parting  in  the  effort  to 
speak;  as  if  their  motionless  fingers  were 
trying  to  wave  her  back  with  a  mute  gesture 
of  warning.  Cold  white  Dian,  with  her  bow 
and  her  leash  of  eager  greyhounds,  straining 
in  the  slips,  seemed  to  bar  her  path.  Radiant 
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Apollo,  standing  there  in  marble,  beckoned 
her  to  begone.  The  frown  of  bearded 
Hercules,  leaning  yonder  on  his  club,  was 
rather  of  sorrow  than  of  anger.  Conquering 
Pallas  Athene,  armed  in  panoply  of  helm  and 
spear  and  shield,  gazed  sadly  upon  her,  and 
the  grim  Medusa  yonder,  with  snaky  locks  and 
awful  eyes,  already  claimed  her  as  a  prey. 

No  sound  as  yet.  No  token  that  any 
living  creature  was  astir  in  the  great  house 
that  stood  thus  open  to  all  comers,  like  a 
castle  in  fairy  land.  The  silence  was  pain- 
ful in  its  completeness.  Blanche  could  bear 
it  no  longer.  Chiding  herself  for  her  foolish 
fears,  she  resolutely  turned  her  eyes  away 
from  the  statues,  and  made  her  way  towards 
the  bell. 

A  sound  at  last.  The  silence  was  effec- 
tually broken  now,  but  even  that  deep 
unnatural  hush  which  had  prevailed,  was 
better  to  be  endured  than  that  which  followed. 
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What  was  it?  A  shriek,  surely,  a  long 
wailing  outcry  of  pain,  wrath,  and  terror,  all 
horribly  commingled  into  one  harsh  utterance. 
Another  cry,  but  this  time  it  was  a  smothered 
scream,  hoarse,  broken,  suddenly  ceasing, 
but  fraught  with  dreadful  meaning ; — a 
yell  that  might  linger  in  the  memory  of 
the  dullest  listener  so  long  as  memory 
should  last.  Then  the  shocking  sound 
ceased  as  abruptly  as  it  had  burst  forth,  and 
all  was  deathly  still.  Blanche,  however,  had 
not  waited  to  listen  whether  the  noise  were 
renewed  or  not.  The  sound,  muffled  by  its 
passage  through  closed  doors,  evidently  came 
from  above,  and  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion she  darted  up  the  stately  staircase,  with 
its  broad  shallow  steps  and  richly  carved 
banisters,  and  made  her  way  across  the  wide 
landing-place,  and  down  the  corridor  to 
the  left.  It  was  from  the  left  that  the 
sound  had  come,  and  that  was  all  she  knew. 
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There   were  many  rooms,  most   of  which 
were  locked,  the  keys  remaining  on  the  out- 
side, but  there  was  one  chamber,  the  second 
from  the  landing-place,  from  which  Blanche 
felt  certain  that  the  sounds  she  had  heard, 
and  of  which,  in  a  house  of  sickness,  there 
could  surely  be  but  one  interpretation,  had 
proceeded.     Within  this  room  there  was  a 
faint  confused  noise,  as  of  shuffling  feet,  to  be 
be  heard.     Here,    then,  w^as  what    she  had 
sought.      The    cry   for    aid    had    been    too 
piercing,  too  anguish  laden,  not  to  overpower 
the  timid  hesitation  which  was  to  her  as  a 
second  nature,  and  yet,  strange  as  it  seemed, 
none  of  the  servants  had  apparently  heard 
the  call.     Without  taking  time  to  think,  she 
opened  the   double  doors  of  the  apartment. 
Her   light    step,    her   light   grasp  upon  the 
handle  of  the  doors,  made  little  noise.     She 
looked  in. 

A    darkened  bedchamber,    darkened — for 
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the  rose-coloured  silken  curtains  were  drawn 
and  the  sli utters  were  half-closed    to  keep 
out  the  glory  of  the  sparkling  May  sun — 
but  still  not  so  dark  but  that  objects  could 
be  discerned  with  perfect  accuracy  through 
the  softened  light.    A  richly,  almost  a  coquet- 
tishly  furnished  apartment,  with  lace  fringes 
to    mirrors    and    toilet    table,    with    a    soft 
Aubusson   carpet    on    the    floor,    and   good 
store  of  pictures,  and  or-molu  cabinets,  and 
consoles  covered  with  costly  old-world  toys 
of   china,    ivory,    and   gilded   bronze — gold- 
topped  essence  bottles  on  the  dressing  table, 
a  tall  pier-glass  near  the  "fire-place.     A  bed, 
too,  with  carved  pillars  and  high  canopy,  and 
curtains  of  rose-pink,  —  such    a   bed  as   it 
suited   the  whim    of   Sir  Phoebus  Wyvil,  a 
Sybarite  by  instinct  and  habit,  to  sleep  in, 
— a  bed  on  whose  tester  some  French  artist 
had  painted  rosy  Cupids  floating  on  golden 
clouds,    tying   true   lovers'  knots   with  sky- 
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blue  ribbon,  or  launching  dainty  arrows  at 
a  bevy  of  sportive  nymphs  at  play  among 
the  flovi^ers.  Such  a  bed  as  might  have 
been  found,  by  the  score,  in  French  palaces 
and  German  residences,  when  Louis  XV. 
was  King  at  Versailles. 

The  bed  was  occupied.  Under  the  em- 
broidered counterpane — a  miracle  of  needle- 
work and  Valenciennes  trimming — lay  a 
prostrate  form,  and  beside  the  bed  stood 
another  figure,  the  figure  of  a  strong  man 
with  coarse  features  and  a  sallow  com- 
plexion, that  looked  the  paler  for  the  dark 
hair  that  hung  dankly  over  the  low  fore- 
head— John  Orpington.  John  Orpington, 
the  plain,  bluff,  honest  surgeon ;  the  pattern 
of  dogged  British  integrity,  at  his  patient's 
bed-side.  He  had  not  heard  the  girl's  quiet 
approach,  had  not  heard  the  opening  of  the 
door,  but  remained  bending  over  the  bed, 
with   both  his  powerful  hands  outstretched, 
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and  one  knee  planted  on  the  edge  of  the 
couch,  busy,  horribly  busy — all  hell  gleaming 
in  his  merciless  eyes.  A  low  faint  sigh, 
as  if  a  spirit  had  breathed  it  in  his  ear, 
made  him  look  up.  In  the  great  pier-glass 
opposite  to  him  he  saw  reflected  the  image 
of  a  white  scared  face  that  he  knew  well — 
the  face  of  Blanche  Morton.  Then  the  image 
was  gone.  Before  he  could  turn,  it  was 
gone.  Blanche  had  vanished  like  a  creature 
of  the  spirit  world,  and  he  was  alone.  Alone 
with  the  dead. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    SCRAP    OF    PAPER. 


When  the  tidings  of  old  Sir  Plioebus 
Wyvil's  alarming  illness  had  been  brought 
to  the  tenant's  house  where  Mr.  Orpington 
happened  to  be  paying  a  professional  visit, 
the  surgeon  had  lost  no  time.  He  had 
hurried  at  once  to  the  rescue,  and  had  done 
his  best.  He  was  fairly  taken  by  surprise, 
for  this  sudden  attack  had  been  wholly 
unexpected,  whether  by  patient  or  doctor; 
and  it  may  even  be  said  that  its  occurrence 
was  one  of  those  startling  events  which  no 
human  science  can  fairly  be  supposed  to 
predicate.      The   old    man,    for   some   short 
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time,  had  been  remarkably  well  in  health  for 
a  professed  valetudinarian,  and  singularly  free 
from  pain.  Even  his  teasing  cough,  which 
never  wholly  left  him,  had  been  less  trouble- 
some than  had  been  the  case  for  years  past. 
The  baronet  had  seemed  to  derive  fresh  vitality 
from  his  very  irritation  against  the  nephew 
who  had,  as  he  thought,  treated  him  with 
such  cruel  discourtesy ;  and  it  was  partly 
on  account  of  this  improvement  in  his  health 
that  he  had  reconciled  himself  to  granting 
Tupper  that  leave  of  absence  which  the 
valet  had  prayed  for. 

But  all  this  specious  ease,  this  renewal 
of  vigour  and  freedom  from  the  bodily 
ailments,  the  nippings  and  twinges  of  rheu- 
matism and  rheumatism's  more  aristocratic 
relative,  the  gout,  which  afflict  the  dry 
old  age  of  those  who  have  abused  their 
youth,  had  been  but  as  the  lull  before 
the  tempest.     Mischief  was   brewing,    even 
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when  the  aged  dandy  was  least  afraid  of 
hearing  the  summons  of  Azrael.  The 
barometer  of  our  life  does  not  always  indi- 
cate the  apjDroach  of  the  lethal  storm  that 
is  to  engulf  us.  So  it  was  with  Sir  Phoebus. 
He  had  not  felt  better  or  stronger  for  years 
than  he  felt  a  few  minutes  before  his  brain 
began  to  grow  troubled,  and  his  eyes,  and 
his  tongue,  and  his  shrunken  limbs,  to 
refuse  all  at  once  to  do  their  duty ;  and 
a  red  mist  closed  around  him,  and  there  was 
a  roaring  in  his  ears  as  if  Niagara  were 
within  arm's  length  of  him;  and  then  Mrs 
Barnes,  the  housekeeper,  was  shocked  to 
find  her  master  in  a  fit,  stretched  upon  the 
floor  of  his  study. 

It  was  known  that  Mr.  Orpington  was 
luckily  within  a  short  distance  of  the  hall ; 
and  the  sharp-witted  stable-lad  who  had 
communicated  this  piece  of  information  to 
the  bewildered  housekeeper  had  also  volun- 
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teered  to  fetch  the  surgeon,  and  had  done 
so  almost  without  orders.  He  had  found 
the  doctor  still  at  the  farm,  and  Mr.  Orping- 
ton had  not  lost  a  second  in  hastening  to 
the  aid  of  his  patron. 

It  did  not  take  very  long,  perhaps  ten 
minutes,  for  the  Whiteparish  doctor  to  reach 
Deepdene,  the  strong  bay  horse  in  the  shafts 
galloping  hard,  and  the  gig  swaying  and 
bounding  over  rut  and  stone.  But  thought 
travels  faster  than  the  swiftest  combina- 
tion of  hoops  and  wheels  can  do,  and  there 
is  space  in  ten  minutes  for  many  rapid  mind- 
pictures  to  glance  across  the  mental  retina. 
John  Orpington's  brain  was  busy  as  he  flew 
along  at  bay  Sampson's  heels  at  the  rate  of 
some  eighteen  miles  an  hour.  But  his 
thoughts  were  not  such  as  he  need  have  been 
ashamed  to  disclose  to  the  world.  Often,  no 
doubt,  had  it  been  possible  for  a  bystander 
to  peer  into  Mr.  Orpington's  mind,  it  would 
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have  been  but  a  darkling  chapter  that  would 
have  been  read  there.  Now,  however,  the 
surgeon's  purpose  and  bis  ideas  were  singularly 
straightforward  and  blameless.  He  did  not 
deserve  blame,  because,  when  first  the  groom 
brought  him  the  news  that  Sir  Phoebus  was 
down  in  a  fit  and  like  to  die,  he  felt  an  odd 
tingling  sensation  of  almost  joy.  We  all  do, 
if  we  care  to  be  candid,  feel  somewhat  in 
this  way  when  we  hear  of  any  startling 
disaster  that  does  not  personally  afflict  us. 
The  sensation  is  not  one  of  pleasure,  after  all, 
though  it  trenches  on  the  boundary  line  of 
pleasure  :  it  is  excitement — what  soldiers 
feel  when  the  first  cannon  is  fired — and  it  is 
nothing  more. 

But  though  John  Orpington  experienced 
this  strange  momentary  glow  of  quasi-joy, 
the  anxiety  that  succeeded  it,  and  which 
caused  him  to  knit  his  brows  as  he  drove 
savagely  fast  towards  Deepdene,  was  quite 
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sincere  and  entirely  unselfish.  It  is  needless 
to  enlarge  on  the  fact  that  he  had  no  affec- 
tion for  Sir  Phoebus  Wyvil;  but  it  is  no 
less  true  that  he  was  stirred  to  the  very 
depths  of  his  nature  by  the  abrupt  tidings  of 
his  patient's  danger,  and  truly  desirous  to 
save  him.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  say 
to  himself  that  the  baronet  was  very  frail 
and  old,  and  that  such  life  as  there  was  left 
in  him  might  go  out  any  day,  like  a  candle 
burned  to  the  socket.  This  sudden  attack  of 
illness  was  quite  another  thing  from  the 
painless  extinction  of  vitality  that  Mr. 
Orpington  had  expected  to  witness.  He  was 
sorry,  shocked,  mortified,  for  he  had  a  full 
share  of  professional  pride,  and  he  felt  as  if 
it  were  in  some  measure  his  fault  that  this 
peril  had  not  been  foreseen  and  averted. 
All  the  doctor  in  him  was  aroused  and  up  in 
arms.  He  must  and  he  would  carry  the  old 
man    through    this    struggle   for   existence. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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*  He  shan't  die  this  bout,*  Plain  John  had 
muttered  through  his  shut  teeth,  as  he 
sprang  from  his  gig  before  the  stately  porch 
of  Deepdene. 

There  was  plenty  to  do.  The  patient  was 
alive,  but  in  extreme  danger,  and  such 
remedies  as  had  suggested  themselves  to  the 
pack  of  ignorant  M^omen  around  him,  had 
probably  done  more  harm  than  good.  Mrs. 
Barnes  was  hysterical,  spasmodic,  lachrymose, 
— everything  but  judicious  or  useful ;  and  the 
untaught  countrywomen,  who  did  the  work 
of  the  house  for  low  wages,  merely  gabbled 
to  one  another,  or  threw  their  aprons 
over  their  heads  and  wept  noisily.  The 
surgeon  had  need  to  exert  all  his  authority 
before  he  could  get  the  sufferer  conveyed  to 
his  own  bedchamber,  and  could  clear  the 
room.  But  he  drove  them  before  him  like 
sheep,  and  enforced  silence  and  obedience^ 
making  use  of  one  or  two  who  were  more 
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ready-witted  than  their  fellows,  to  bring  him 
such  things  as  were  needed,  and  banishing 
the  others  to  their  own  part  of  the  house. 
Then  he  did  all  that  human  skill  could  do  to 
save  the  man  whose  death,  as  he  believed, 
would  make  him  rich. 

All  this  went  on  rapidly,  hurriedly,  without 
pause  or  doubt.  What  John  Orpington  was 
doing  was  his  duty — his  simple  duty,  such  as 
all  just  men,  and  not  a  few  of  the  unjust,  too, 
would  have  done  in  such  a  case.  A  doctor, 
in  an  emergency  of  this  sort,  is  in  much  the 
position  of  a  pilot.  And  even  as  the  pilot 
puts  off  in  his  boat  to  a  distressed  ship' 
and  does  his  utmost  to  keep  her  clear  of 
rock  and  shoal  and  current,  without  inquir- 
ing into  the  character  of  captain  or  crew, 
so  a  surgeon  does  battle  with  disease,  even 
to  the  last — that  is,  if  he  be  a  good  surgeon, 
as  the  Whiteparish  doctor  certainly  gas. 
He  forgot  that  he  was  a  legatee,  forgot  his 
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own  covetous  wishes,  forgot  all,  save  that 
there  was  a  duel  between  himself  and  death. 
Presently  he  saw  good  cause  for  hope.  He 
was  getting  the  better  of  death  in  that 
duel  that  he  fought.  The  old  man  would 
live,  if  only  he  were  well  cared  for  during 
the  debility  that  might  be  expected  to  follow 
the  paroxysm.  Good  nursing,  however,  was 
indispensable ;  and  where  was  Mr.  Orping- 
ton to  find  a  good  nurse,  one  who  would 
follow  his  directions  faithfully,  who  w^ould 
make  no  fatal  mistakes,  and  who  would 
have  strength  of  mind  and  decision  enough 
to  repel  all  interference  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Barnes  and  her  satellites,  who  would  pro- 
bably be  pouring  back  again  when  the 
doctor's  back  should  be  turned  on  Deep- 
dene. 

In  this  strait,  John  not  unnaturally  be- 
thought himself  of  his  elder  sister.  Bridget 
Orpington    was   a    skilful    and    experienced 
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woman  in  a  sick  room,  imperious,  but  dis- 
creet; a  good  nurse  of  the  old  absolutist 
school  of  nursing,  and  very  fit  to  manage 
both  a  peevish  patient  and  a  refractory 
household.  So  the  surgeon  went  down 
and  bade  his  man  Robert,  who  had  helped 
him  in  getting  Sir  Phoebus  to  his  room, 
and  was  now  in  charge  of  the  horse  and 
gig  at  the  door,  to  drive  fast  to  White- 
parish  and  bring  Miss  Orpington  back  with 
him  at  once. 

It  was  not  till  some  time  after  Robert 
had  dashed  off  on  his  errand  that  Robert's 
master  struck  his  forehead,  uttering  an  angry 
curse  on  his  own  forgetfulness.  He  had 
just  remembered — what  had  escaped  his  me- 
mory before — that  his  sisters  had  mentioned 
their  intention  of  driving  to  Danethorpe 
that  very  afternoon.  There  would  be  no 
one  at  the  house  when  the  messenofer 
should    get    there,    no    one,    at   least,    but 
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Margaret,  the  Yorkshire  handmaiden,  and 
Blanche  Morton.  Blanche  Morton,  in  his 
eyes,  was  a  nonenity,  incapable  of  inde- 
pendent action  of  any  sort.  And  Margaret, 
a  stolid  young  woman  with  plenty  of  work 
on  her  hands,  was  not  likely  to  volunteer 
any  services  that  were  not  expressly  de- 
manded. No  help  would  be  forthcoming 
from  that  quarter,  for  several  hours  at 
least. 

It  was  a  provoking  thing.  John  himself 
could  not  stay  the  whole  day.  He  had 
one  or  two  child-patients,  miles  off,  who 
were  in  danger  of  death,  too,  for  fever 
was  hanging  about  the  ill-built,  ill-drained 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  as  usual.  He  had 
promised  to  call  at  more  than  one  cottage 
where  there  were  pale  little  faces,  with 
eyes  all  too  large  for  the  sunken  cheeks 
and  wan  features,  lying  listless  on  the  coarse 
pillow  of  sacking.     He  must  go.     He  would 
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come  back  later,  but  he  must  pay  those 
promised  visits  if  he  meant  to  practise 
longer  as  a  doctor  in  that  country  side. 
It  would  never  do  for  him  to  stay  all  day 
with  a  paying  patient,  when  parish  work 
was  pressing. 

What  should  he  do?  Sir  Phoebus  was 
asleep  in  the  deep  sleep  of  unconsciousness. 
His  breathing  was  less  stertorous  now,  but 
it  was  quite  perceptible,  and  almost  regular. 
He  might  sleep  for  many  hours.  Probably 
he  would  not  awake  before  dark,  and  even 
then  it  would  not  be  to  a  full  knowledge 
of  what  had  happened.  In  that  case,  any 
one  who  would  but  have  the  sense  to  be 
quiet  might  keep  watch  at  his  bedside.  In 
the  evening  the  surgeon  could  return.  His 
sister  Bridget,  he  knew,  would  come  with 
him,  and  would  mount  guard,  willingly 
enough.  For  the  present,  one  of  the  maids 
must  be  left  in  charge  of  the  invalid.     Mr. 
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Orpington  would  pick  out  the  most  teach- 
able ;  but  Mrs.  Barnes  must  keep  herself 
and  her  spasms,  and  her  vocabulary  of 
Shakespearian  interjections,  out  of  hearing. 
How  quiet  the  old  man  lay  !  It  had  been 
a  close  shave  for  him  between  life  and 
death,  but  he  would  pull  through  now. 

With  these  words  on  his  lips,  the  surgeon 
turned  away  from  the  bed  and  moved 
towards  the  door.  Already  his  hand  was 
on  the  lock.  In  another  minute  he  would 
have  been  downstairs,  impressing  the  neces- 
sity of  strict  obedience  to  his  directions 
upon  the  least  obtuse  of  the  women  below. 
He  would  have  brought  her  upstairs  and 
left  her,  on  duty,  in  an  arm-chair  beside 
the  bed-head.  He  would  then  have  gone 
oif  upon  his  rounds,  supposing,  as  he  had 
a  right  to  suppose,  that  his  gig  had  been 
brought  back  and  was  in  the  stable -yard 
awaiting   him,    and    all    would    have    been 
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well,  especially  for  Sir  Phoebus.  But  trifles, 
as  we  call  them,  change  our  destiny  now 
and  then.  In  the  act  of  turning  the  door- 
handle, Mr.  Orpington  saw  a  piece  of 
crumpled  writing-paper  lying  on  the  carpet, 
close  to  his  feet.  Almost  mechanically,  he 
stooped  and  picked  it  up — this  scrap  of 
written  paper,  that  had  been  crushed  to- 
gether rather  than  folded — and  opened  it. 
He  had  not  observed  it  before,  but  probably 
it  had  fallen  from  the  old  baronet's  pocket 
as  they  carried  him  up  to  his  room.  The 
handwriting,  close  and  small,  was  that  of 
Sir  Phoebus.     No  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  Orpington  had  taken  up  the  morsel 
of  paper  almost  by  an  involuntary  impulse. 
His  mind  had  been  pre-occupied,  and  the 
glance  which  he  threw  upon  his  prize  was 
a  half-careless  one.  The  waif  was  not  a 
letter  or  part  of  a  letter.  It  was  a  mere 
memorandum,   hastily   penned,   and   full   of 
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erasures.  The  name  of  John  Orpington, 
thrice  repeated,  caught  the  surgeon's  eye 
He  flattened  out  the  wrinkled  paper  with 
his  heavy  hand  and  scanned  it  narrowly. 
Yes,  *  To  Mr  John  Orpington,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  disappointment ; '  then  again : 
*To  my  kind  friend  and  medical  adviser, 
John  Orpington,  of  Whiteparish,  £5,000  ; ' 
and  a  third  time,  'To  Mr.  John  Orpington, 
to  whom  I  had  intended  to  leave  the  bulk 
of  my  property,  £2,000,  free  from  legacy 
duty,  and  my  Russian  service  of  plate,  in 
memory  of — '  here  the  blurred  writing  grew 
unintelligible. 

A  dreadful  change  came  over  the  surgeon's 
calm  face,  as  he  read  and  re-read  these 
words.  His  whole  visage  darkened  and 
darkened  like  some  tropic  sky  when  the 
cloud-wall  of  the  coming  hurricane  looms 
to  windward  over  the  moaning  sea.  Had 
he   scowled,    had    his   eye   flashed,  had   he 
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shown  any  of  the  customary  signs  of  a 
strong  man's  anger,  his  wrath  would  have 
seemed  less  terrible.  But  he  stood  quite 
still  and  livid,  and  his  face  was  frightful 
in  its  composure.  He  tore  the  fragment 
of  paper  into  twenty  tiny  segments,  and 
then  he  turned  to  the  bed  and  its  helpless 
occupant.  If  a  look  could  have  killed,  that 
look  which  John  Orpington  cast  upon  the 
pinched  wan  face  of  the  sleeper  would  have 
been  fraught  with  instant  death. 

'  So  you  have  made  another  will,  forsooth ! 
Old  doting  fool !  The  worse  for  me  and  for 
you !     Another  will !  * 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BEHIND  THE  DOUBLE  DOORS. 

Mr.  Orpington,  once  convinced  that  his 
patient  had  really  made  a  new  will,  by  which 
the  principal  part  of  his  wealth  was  bequeathed 
to  some  other  person  than  him  whom  wounded 
affection  and  caprice  had  suggested  as  a 
substitute  for  the  legitimate  heir,  lost  no  time 
in  idle  regrets.  His  thoughts  followed  one 
another  in  logical  sequence,  and  lost  none  of 
their  coherency  on  account  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  disappointment  he  had  sustained.  It 
was  quite  plain  to  him  that  Sir  Phoebus,  in 
altering  the  disposal  of  his  property,  had 
desired  to  keep  him,  John  Orpington,  in  the 
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dark  as  to  his  change  of  purpose,  and  this 
could  only  be  motived  by  an  odd  mixture  of 
shame  and  fear,  thoroughly  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  old  diplomatist.  Most 
likely  some  revulsion  of  feeling  had  caused 
the  master  of  Deepdene  to  transmit  his 
riches  to  him  whom  the  world  would  regard 
as  his  natural  inheritor,  Hugh  Wyvil.  A 
small  legacy,  the  amount  of  which  had  been 
diminished  on  second  thoughts,  was  meant  to 
console  the  surgeon  for  the  loss  of  the  glit- 
tering b^it  that  had  been  shown  to  him. 

So  far,  all  was  plain  sailing.  Mr.  Orping- 
ton had  feared,  all  along,  that  this  might 
occur.  Had  the  fickle  baronet  sent  openly 
for  Mr.  Dwight  and  constructed  a  new  will 
in  behalf  of  his  disinherited  nephew,  at  the 
same  time  announcing  to  the  surgeon  that 
he  was  no  longer  to  expect  more  than  a 
moderate  bequest,  the  baulked  legatee  must 
have  met  the   announcement  with    a   good 
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grace,  and  have  trusted  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents  for  a  renewal  of  his  late  favour  at 
court.  But  this  had  not  happened.  Mr. 
Dwight,  as  the  doctor  was  accidentally  aware, 
had  for  some  days  been  absent  from  his  office 
at  Danethorpe,  following  the  Circuit  of  the 
County  Court  Judge,  before  w4iose  tribunal, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  most  of  his  business 
was  brought.  It  was  pretty  sure  that  the 
attorney  had  not  been  at  Deepdene  since  the 
day  which  witnessed  the  execution  of  the 
will  in  Mr.  Orpington's  favour.  He  had 
met  the  lawyer  not  a  week  since,  and  the 
deference  with  which  Mr.  Dwight  had  treated 
him  was  proof  enough  that  Sir  Phoebus  had 
not  confided  his  change  of  plan  to  the 
solicitor. 

But  if  so,  the  old  man  must  have  drawn 
up  the  deed  with  his  own  hand,  and  in  that 
case  there  were  several  chances  in  behalf  of 
the  discarded  legatee.     The   will  might  be 
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unfinished,  or  it  might  not  have  been  legally 
signed  before  witnesses,  or,  even  if  so,  some 
informality,  some  ambiguous  expression, 
might  permit  of  a  successful  attempt  to 
upset  it  in  the  lav^^  courts.  The  witnesses,  if 
there  were  any,  would  probably  turn  out  to 
be  Tupper  and  the  housekeeper.  Those  two 
might  be  bought  off,  tampered  with,  brow- 
beaten. Plain  John  Orpington  smiled  grimly, 
as  the  vision  of  Miss  Barnes  in  the  witness- 
box,  badgered  by  a  practical  barrister,  and 
contradicting  herself  at  every  fourth  word, 
rose  before  his  mind's  eye.  The  will  must 
have  been  executed  but  a  very  short  time 
before  this  dangerous  seizure.  There  would 
be  a  strong  presumption  against  the  perfect 
validity  of  the  testator's  mental  powers,  when 
the  date  of  the  signature  should  come  to  be 
compared  with  the  date  of  the  death,  if  he 
died. 

Ah !  if  he  died  !     Tlien  it  first  occurred 
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to  John  Orpington  that  it  would  be  a  very 
convenient  thing  if  his  patient  should  not 
recover.  If  he  died,  the  will  might  be  dis- 
puted, nay,  might  be  found  to  be  no  will  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  but  a  mere  scrawl  ex- 
pressive of  intentions  never  carried  out, 
lacking  the  name  of  Phoebus  Wyvil  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  If  Sir  Phoebus  lived  to  regain 
life,  and  speech,  and  sense,  and  force,  it  was 
likely  that  his  first  action  would  be  to  sum- 
mon his  nephew  back  to  the  hall,  his  second 
to  complete  the  disposition  of  his  wealth  in 
that  nephew's  favour.  The  tide  of  luck  had 
turned  for  John  Orpington.  He  would  be 
fortunate  if  he  even  kept  the  beggarly  gift 
of  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  and  some 
hundred  ounces  of  silver-gilt  plate.  Even 
that  legacy  might  be  clipped  and  pared  till 
it  reached  the  low-water  mark  of  a  paltry  ten 
or  twenty  pounds  to  buy  a  mourning  ring. 
But  if  Sir  Phoebus  died  ? 
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The  surgeon  found  himself  taking  quite  a 
different  view  of  his  patient's  chances,  as  to 
life  and  death,  from  the  view  that  had  been 
his  when  he  was  fighting,  tooth  and  nail,  to 
keep  breath  in  the  frail  worn-out  body  lying 
so  passive  beneath  the ,  embroidered  counter- 
pane. Surely,  he  would  die!  He  was  old, 
but  that  was  nothing.  He  had  been  a  rake 
in  days  when  the  laws  of  health  were  even 
less  understood  than  now,  and  his  constitu- 
tion was  sapped,  nay,  honeycombed  and  good 
for  nothing.  He  had  no  energy  of  nerve  or 
intellect.  The  flame  of  life  had  burned  very 
low  in  him  for  years.  He  must  surely  suc- 
cumb to  this  fell  attack  ;  or,  if  life  lasted, 
might  not  reason  abdicate  ?  How,  again,  if 
a  partial  death  set  in — that  life-in-death  that 
ties  the  tongue  and  numbs  the  brain  and  pal- 
sies the  muscles  ?  How  if  Sir  Phoebus  never 
rallied  from  the  secondary  effects  of  paralysis 
that  might,  as  likely  as  not,  follow  the  par- 
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oxysm  of  his  complaint.  In  that  case,  he 
was  a  wreck,  and  his  wealth  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  boldest  and  the  shrewdest  competitor. 
There  was  a  will  in  Mr.  D wight's  office,  a 
will  that  gave  all  to  John  Orpington.  Where 
was  that  other  that  purported  to  snatch  away 
the  prey  from  the  tiger's  hungry  jaws  ? 

Where  was  the  new  will  ?  It  was  not  far 
off,  of  that  the  surgeon  felt  assured.  Of  all 
the  many  rooms  in  that  grand  house,  the 
owner  inhabited  only  two,  his  so-called  study 
and  this  coquettish  bed-chamber,  that  had 
been  modelled  on  that  of  some  Margravine 
or  Imperial  Archduchess.  If  the  precious 
paper  were  not  in  that  Temple  of  Vanity 
downstairs,  it  must  surely  be  kept  in  the 
baronet's  sleeping  apartment.  And  the 
latter,  after  all,  was  the  more  likely  repo- 
sitory of  the  two.  There  were  presses  and 
table  drawers  and  cupboards,  and  there  was 
a    cabinet,    splendidly    inlaid,    with    silver- 
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rimmed  locks  to  its  many  drawers,  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  a  grotesquely  superb  picture 
of  Chinese  life,  in  gorgeous  marqueterie  of 
jade  and  gold  and  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl, 
representing  small-footed  ladies  and  obse- 
quious slaves  and  be-buttoned  mandarins, 
among  bridges  and  temples,  in  a  garden. 
The  cabinet  was  one  of  those  costly  chinoi- 
series  that  have  met  with  a  more  or  less 
ready  sale  in  Paris  this  hundred  years  and 
more.  It  had  been  won  at  picquet  by  Sir 
Phoebus,  who  was  proud  of  it,  and  often 
bragged  of  its  splendour,  and  of  the  skill  by 
which  it  was  acquired  from  the  Russian 
prince  who  had  found  it,  among  the  spoils  of 
a  French  marshal,  after  Leipsic.  It  was  this 
article  of  furniture  that  the  surgeon  resolved 
to  explore  the  first. 

What  should  he  do  if  he  found  the  will  ? 
He  asked  himself  the  question  casually,  and 
did  not  care   to  answer   it.     He   would   be 
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guided  by  circumstances,  no  doubt.  He  was 
too  sensible  a  man  to  be  guilty  of  a  legal 
crime  if  it  could  be  avoided,  or  rather,  the 
temptation  to  commit  such  a  crime  must  be 
overpoweringly  strong  before  he  would  yield 
to  it.  Once  in  his  life  he  had  been — rash. 
He  had,  at  a  time  of  great  trouble  and  sore 
need,  done  that  which  ought  to  have  brought 
his  neck  within  the  compass  of  the  hang- 
man's noose.  He  had  been  rash,  but  he  had 
been  lucky,  so  he  told  himself,  in  his  impu- 
nity. He  was  not  disposed  lightly  to  run  so 
unpleasant  a  risk  again.  But  to  search 
among  this  old  dotard's  hoards  for  the  old 
dotard's  will,  surely  this  was  no  such  deadly 
risk !  The  law  had  not  provided  for  such 
a  case.  The  act  was  indelicate,  no  doubt, 
but  nothing  more.  How  quiet  the  old  man 
lay! 

Should  he  burn  it  if  he  found  it?    Pshaw  ! 
Why  argue  on  such   a  point?     Perhaps  it 
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would  prove  mere  waste  paper,  the  sketch  of 
a  will,  a  thing  at  which  he  could  afford  to 
laugh.     He  wanted  to  satisfy  himself  on  that 
point,  and  so,  armed   with  a  bunch  of  keys 
which  he  found  in   the  breast-pocket  of  the 
sick  man's  coat,  he  at  once  began  his  examin- 
ation.     He  went   straight   to    the    cabinet, 
sure  that  the  document  he  sought  lay  there 
concealed.       Drawer    after    drawer    did     he 
open.      One  or  two  w^ere  empty  ;    but  by  far 
the  greater  number  were  full,  nearly  to  the 
brim,  of  quaint,  battered  relics  of  the  pos- 
sessor's young  days.    Old  albums,  with  clasps 
of  tarnished  gold,   on   the    yellow  pages  of 
which  the  pens  of  dead  and  gone  dandies  had 
traced  fulsome  verses  in  praise  of  beauties, 
dead  and  gone  too,  or,  if  alive,  as  yellow  and 
ancient  as  the  paper  on  which  their  charms 
were  chronicled.     Old  keepsakes  and  other 
annuals,  preserved  for  the  sake  of  some  re- 
semblance between  an  engraved  portrait  and 
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some  real  fair  one  of  the  short-waisted 
Georgian  epoch.  Here  a  broken  fan,  there 
a  string  of  pearls,  each  with  a  little  histo- 
riette  that  the  attache  could  have  told,  lay 
pell-mell  with  faded  ribbons,  tiny  gloves, 
dried-up  old  flowers  :  floral  mummies  these, 
that  had  bloomed  in  the  ballroom  bouquet 
of  some  fair  woman  half-a-century  since,  and 
that  had  slept  for  fifty  years  in  a  cerecloth 
of  silver  paper.  There  were  packets  upon 
packets  of  letters,  pretty  little  notes  embla- 
zoned with  coronets,  stamped  with  initials, 
])ink,  white,  cream-coloured  notes.  The  ink 
had  faded  and  the  paper  had  lost  its  purity,  but 
still  the  delicate  feminine  handwriting  could 
be  distinguished,  and  still  there  hung  a  faint 
perfume,  the  mere  ghost  of  a  scent,  around 
those  old  love  letters — but  no  will. 

More  drawers  were  oj3ened.  Other  old- 
world  debris  came  to  light — more  letters,  of 
masculine  penmanship   this  time,   often  ill- 
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spelt,  generally  ill-written,  but  signed  by 
great  men  who  had  left  their  mark  upon  the 
age.  There  ^were  volumes,  too,  of  Foreign 
Office  correspondence,  bound  in  crimson 
morocco,  old  coronation  medals,  old  cards  of 
invitation  to  royal  banquets  and  balls,  old 
programmes  of  pageant  and  ceremony,  flimsy 
old  playbills,  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  in 
token  of  majesty's  condescending  patronage 
of  some  loyal  manager,  splendid  Indian  chess- 
men of  carved  ivory,  broken  china  that  had 
belonged  to  wicked  lady  connoisseurs  in  the 
reign  of  the  Fifteenth  Louis,  jewels  in  their 
shagreen  cases  lined  with  satin,  bought  per- 
haps as  gifts  to  some  fickle  fair  who  should 
have  been  Lady  Wyvil — but  no  will. 

Drawer  after  drawer  had  been  tried.  The 
trumpery  within  had  been  tossed  over  by 
John  Orpington's  fingers,  as  his  contempt- 
uous gaze  passed  the  contents  in  review. 
Many  of  the  lighter  objects  had  fallen  on  the 
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floor  and  had  been  sufFered  to  lie  there.    The 
carpet  was  littered  with  those  poor  proofs  of 
a  frivolous  life,  on  each  of  which,  perhaps,  a 
poem  might  have  been  written  or  a  sermon 
composed.      Every   compartment   had   been 
tried,  save  one.     This  was  flmig  open.     The 
will,  at   last!     There  it  was,    in   the    well- 
known  hand  of  the  old  baronet,  fresh  and 
new.   Breathless,  eager,  John  Orpington  tore 
it  open.     It  was  signed  and  witnessed  with 
all  due  formality.     Its  date  was  more  recent 
than  that  of  its  predecessor  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Dwight.  It  was  clearly  the  will.  The  surgeon's 
hands  shook,  for  the  first  time,  as  the  paper 
was  unfolded.     He  did  but  glance  over  its  ^ 
contents,    but  that  glance  was  sufficient    to 
confirm  his  worst  fears.      The  bulk  of  the 
property  was  given  to  Captain  Hugh  Wyvil. 
John  Orpington's  share  was  a  legacy  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.      He  groaned  and  ground 
his   teeth   as  he   read   the  words.     Fifteen 
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hundred  pounds  would  once  have  seemed 
almost  a  fortune  to  him;  but  that  was  before 
he  had  been  led  to  hope  that  the  Baronet's 
hoarded  wealth  might  be  his.  He  knew  now 
— for  the  first  time  he  knew  and  realized — 
how  very  keenly  and  fiercely  he  had  longed 
for  this  great  prize,  how  he  had  counted  upon 
it,  and  what  plans  and  schemes  he  had,  half 
unconsciously,  built  up  on  this  rotten  foun- 
dation. With  a  curse  on  his  white  lips,  he 
turned  his  head  towards  the  old  man  lying 
there,  who  by  one  stroke  of  a  pen  had  broken 
the  prop  of  his  ambition.  Turned,  for  what  ? 
The  old  man  was  awake — awake  and  con- 
scious. He  was  lying  quite  still,  with  his 
face  towards  Mr.  Orpington,  and  his  eyes 
were  open,  and  bright  with  intelligence, 
anger,  abhorrence.  They  had  followed  every 
motion  of  the  surgeon's,  as  he  rifled  the 
cabinet  and  unfolded  the  will.  Now  they 
met  the  eyes  of  John  Orpington,  and,  for  the 
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first  and  only  time,  probably,  in  the  life  of 
that  bad,  bold  man,  his  gaze  quailed  before 
that  of  another.  A  dull  crimson  blotch  of 
unwholesome  colour  rose  in  his  sallow  face, 
and  he  breathed  hard  and  quickly,  and  his 
hands  were  clenched,  and  he  looked  down. 
Only  for*  a  moment.  There  was  a  sort  of 
fascination  in  the  glittering,  angry  eyes  of  Sir 
Phoebus  that  drew  the  intruder's  eyes  towards 
them.  He  winced  and  quailed  before  the 
unspoken  scorn  that  flashed  from  those  eyes ; 
but  he  did  not  speak  or  stir.  He  was  as  one 
rooted  to  the  ground. 

'  Robber !  I  know  you  now.  I  have  been 
deceived  long,  but  I  know  you  now ! '  panted 
out  the  old  man,  pointing  with  one  lean, 
trembling  finger  at  the  opened  drawers  of  the 
pillaged  cabinet,  at  the  litter  that  strewed  the 
floor,  at  the  open  paper  in  the  doctor's  grasp. 
John  Orpington  found  his  tongue. 

'  Yes,  you  know  me   now,'  he  said,  very 
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sullenly,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  Sir  Phoebus 
more  boldly  than  before.  The  spell  was 
weakening — was  about  to  be  broken.  In 
that  first  moment  of  discovery,  of  disgrace 
and  shame,  had  Sir  Phoebus  been  content  to 
point  in  silence  to  the  door,  the  odds  are  that 
John  Orpington  would  have  slunk  out,  and 
have  left  Deepdene  for  ever.  It  was  a  mis- 
take to  speak.  It  is  always  a  mistake  to 
drive  any  dangerous  creature,  felon  or  wild 
beast,  to  bay,  unless  you  are  stronger  than 
wild  beast  or  felon. 

He  was  at  bay,  now,  the  man  of  fair  repute. 
His  husk  of  honesty  was  cracked,  and  the 
ugly  thing  within  began  to  glare  forth  in 
spiteful  menace.  Very  quick  and  short  was 
his  labouring  breath.  The  will  shook  in  his 
tightening  clutch,  like  the  dead  leaf  on  a 
December  tree.  All  the  colour  left  his  face. 
To  a  superficial  observer  he  might  have 
seemed  overwhelmed  with  an  agony  of  fear. 
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A  shrewd  detective  would  have  known  better, 
would  have  espied  mischief  in  the  man.  But 
Sir  Phoebus  had  no  such  nicety  of  observation. 
He  broke  out  with  a  burst  of  shrill  senile 
rage ;  '  Thief!  scoundrel !  treacherous  hound ! 
I  see  you  in  your  true  colours  at  last,  you 
villain,  and  before  two  days  are  over  the 
whole  country  shall  learn  what  a  precious 
hypocritical  rascal  we  have  been  harbouring 
among  us.  Out  of  my  house,  out  of  my 
sight — you  spy  and  robber !  It  was  for  such  a 
cur  as  you,  then,  that  I  had  come  near  to 
leaving  my  brother  Harry's  son  a  penniless 
beggar — for  you,  you  sneaking  pilferer,  who 
shall  never  have  a  sixpence  that's  mine,  were 
it  to  save  you  from  the  gallows.  Fool  as 
well  as  rogue,  you  have  opened  my  eyes  at 
last.' 

*  And  now  I  will  shut  them  again  ! '  inter- 
rupted the  surgeon,  drawing  a  little  nearer  to 
the  bed.     How  strangely  his  voice  sounded, 
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even  to  his  own  ear.  Hoarse  and  harsh  and 
low,  like  the  voice  of  one  who  shouts  from  a 
distance,  the  hollow  utterance  came  forth. 
John  Orpington  himself  started  at  the 
ominous  sound,  and  looked  uneasily  over  his 
shoulder,  by  a  quick  superstitious  impulse. 
'  I  could  have  sworn  it  was  the  devil  who 
said  that ; '  he  muttered,  like  a  man  talking 
in  his  sleep.  How  red  everything  seemed 
to  have  grown — it  was  as  if  there  was  a 
crimson  mist  before  his  eyes.  There  was  a 
dull  singing  in  his  ears,  too,  and  his  heart 
beat  like  a  sledge  hammer,  and  his  breath 
came  in  gasps,  and  the  great  heat-drops  stood 
upon  his  forehead  as  if  from  toil.  Mechani- 
cally he  loosened  the  cravat  about  his  bull 
neck,  and  turned  towards  the  window,  as  if 
for  air. 

Sir  Phoebus  had  been  loud  and  voluble  in 
his  anger.  The  indignation  he  felt  had  given 
him  a  factitious  strength,  and  he  had  propped 
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himself  on  his  elbow,  and  was  sitting  up  in 
bed,  all  in  a  glow  of  rage.  His  wrath  was 
just.  The  culprit  whom  he  had  detected  in 
prying  among  his  private  papers,  had  been 
fairly  caught  in  the  fact.  It  was  quite 
certain  that  Sir  Phoebus  had  only  to  reveal 
what  had  occurred  to  make  the  country  too 
hot  for  Plain  John  Orpington.  A  scrape  of 
the  pen  would  cat  off  the  traitor  from  any 
benefit  under  the  baronet's  will.  A  denun- 
ciation on  his  patron's  part  would  drive  the 
doctor  out  of  Lincolnshire,  a  disgraced  and 
ruined  man. 

But  there  was  something  in  the  surgeon's 
face  that  cut  short  the  angry  tirade  which 
Sir  Phoebus  was  uttering.  Something  that 
is  recognized  more  easily  than  it  is  described. 
What  does  the  matador  see  in  the  bull's  red 
eyes,  as,  stooping  its  massive  head  almost  to 
the  gory  sawdust  of  the  arena,  the  bleeding 
brute  gathers  breath  for  the  last  charge.     Sir 
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Phoebus,  by  some  instinct,  read  the  signs  of 
the  coming  danger.  His  voice  died  away, 
quavering.  Then,  as  Orpington  turned  away, 
he  formed  his  resolution,  and,  stretching  out 
his  arm,  reached  towards  the  silken  bell-rope 
that  hung  beside  the  bed.  Could  he  ring 
that  bell,  help  must  come.  There  would  be 
others  present  besides  himself  and  that  grim 
man.  Too  late,  or  all  too  slow,  was  the  act. 
As  his  fingers  just  touched  the  silken  cord, 
John  Orpington  turned,  glaring,  and  sprang 
like  a  hurt  tiger  upon  the  miserable  shrieking 
old  man.  It  was  but  a  smothered  cry  that 
Sir  Phoebus  gave,  as  those  iron  fingers  closed 
in  a  pitiless  grip  upon  his  lean  throat — a 
smothered  yell,  blended  with  a  half-articulate 
prayer  for  mercy.  There  was  a  short,  horrid 
struggle.  Feeble  as  he  was,  the  poor  wretch 
put  forth  the  remains  of  his  scanty  strength 
to  wrestle  with  the  murderer.  But  the  cruel 
grasp  of  those  strong  hands  did  its  wicked 
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work  too  surely,  and  with  starting  eyeballs 
and  gasping  lips,  the  weak  head  sank  back  on 
the  pillow,  and  the  clutch  tightened.  Would 
he  never  be  dead,  the  murderer  thought — 
who  would  have  dreamed  that  the  old  man 
had  so  much  life  in  him  ?  Ha !  that  is  the 
death  rattle  at  last,  and  the  white  eyeballs 
glare  vacantly,  and  the  nerveless  hands  relax. 

'  Dead  men  tell  no  tales  ! '  muttered  John 
Orpington,  and  held  on  his  grasp  for  a  little 
while,  thou<rh  sure  that  his  victim  was  dead. 

It  was  done.  Sir  Phoebus  Wyvil's  long 
life  had  closed  at  last  by  a  hideous  and  violent 
ending.  There  was  the  end  of  his  frivolous 
career,  of  his  loves  and  likings,  his  whims  and 
his  enmities,  his  crabbed  temper  and  kindly 
nature  overgrown  by  a  crust  of  ill  habits. 
Dead.  Murdered  !  Foully  slain  by  treacher- 
ous hands  that  he  had  meant  to  load  with 
wealth,  and  that  he  had  often  grasped  in 
friendship.     And  as  the  human  wild  beast 
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that  had  done  this  vile  deed,  and  still  bent 
over  the  yet  warm  corpse,  slowly  lifted  his 
head  and  looked  up,  disturbed  by  the  sound 
of  the  opening  door,  he  saw  in  the  glass  before 
him — what  ? 

Blanche's  white  scared  face ;  there  it  was, 
reflected  in  the  mirror,  with  all  the  horror  of 
the  dread  discovery,  mingled  with  a  loathing 
fear  such  as  might  have  been  caused  by  the 
aspect  of  a  fiend.  One  curse  broke  from 
the  surgeon's  lips,  and,  despite  himself,  his 
eyes  drooped.  When  he  looked  again,  there 
was  no  image  in  the  glass.  He  heard  the 
sound  of  the  closing  door.  Blanche  had  fled. 
He  made  no  effort  to  pursue.  He  sat  down 
in  a  chair,  silent  and  stupified,  like  a  man 
utterly  stunned. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BLANCHE  SEEKS  SANCTUARY. 

Flying  down  the  grand  staircase,  through 
the  great  entrance-hall  where  the  cold  pale 
marbles  stood,  as  though  to  bar  her  way, 
Blanche  darted  out  into  the  park  with  the 
speed  of  a  frightened  fawn.  She  had  but 
one  thought,  just  then,  and  that  was  to  flj, 
to  escape,  to  get  away  from  that  dreadful 
house.  She  had  not  time  to  think ;  she 
could  only  feel.     She  was  all  fear. 

It  is  easy  for  those  whose  nerves  are  un- 
tried to  give  sage  retrospective  advice  to  the 
imperilled  and  the  terror-stricken.  It  is 
certain  that  Blanche  JNIorton's  wisest  course 
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would  have  been,  without  the  loss  of  a  mo- 
ment, to  have  rushed  down  and  alarmed  the 
Deepdene  household,  to  have  declared  what 
she  had  seen,  and  denounced  the  human  de- 
mon upstairs  before  his  victim's  body  was  yet 
cold.  She  ought  to  have  done  this.  Time 
is  an  element  of  value  in  such  cases.  But 
she  did  not  do  it.  Her  only  thought  was  of 
escape.  As  she  hurried  down  the  broad 
shallow  stairs  she  twice  felt  a  fancied  clutch 
upon  her  shoulder,  twice  heard  the  panting 
breath  of  an  imaginary  pursuer  close  behind. 
She  did  not  dare  to  look  back,  but  hastened 
on,  and  was  glad  to  find  the  front  door  still 
gaping  wide  open,  and  her  egress  secure. 
She  sprang  out,  and  left  Deepdene  unseen, 
as  she  had  entered  it.  Once  in  the  fresh 
free  air,  with  the  elastic  turf  of  the  park  be- 
neath her  active  young  feet,  she  felt  compara- 
tively safe.  But  the  feeling  of  relief  and 
safety    was   but    comparative.     She   might 
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be  seen,  followed,    overtaken.      She    must 
hide. 

There  were  facilities  of  concealment  in 
that  neglected  Deepdene  park  which  would 
have  been  lacking  in  many  a  statelier  Eng- 
lish demesne.  And  at  last,  after  hurrying 
on  over  sunny  lawns  and  grassy  uplands,  past 
clumps  of  heavy  timber  and  by  deep  dells 
ringed  with  a  crown  of  bushes  and  rank 
grass,  Blanche  found  a  hiding-place  where 
she  could  hope  to  stay  awhile,  undetected.  It 
was  under  a  steep  bank,  near  the  head  of  a 
little  lily-grown  streamlet.  The  broad-leaved 
forest  fern  grew  tall  and  thick  in  that  place, 
and  the  hazels  and  blackthorn  made  a  screen 
almost  impenetrable  to  the  eye.  Overhead, 
far  up  the  steep  bank,  grew  a  hollow  old  oak 
tree,  whence  came  the  jarring  scream  of  a 
couple  of  jays  that  had  their  nest  there.  It 
was  a  quiet  nook,  far  from  any  path,  and  the 
fallow-deer  loved  it  well.     Blanche  could  see 
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the  points  of  their  antlers  here  and  there 
above  the  fern,  and  one  vigilant  stag  started 
up  at  her  approach,  and  spread  his  nostrils 
as  he  gazed  at  her  with  his  graceful  neck 
outstretched,  and  then  lay  dovrn  again,  as  if 
sure  that  no  evil  was  meant  to  the  dappled 
herd.  Then  Blanche  crouched  down,  too,  in 
the  very  thickest  of  the  covert,  as  if  she  had 
been  in  very  truth  a  deer  that  heard  the 
dread  hunters  afar  off. 

What  was  that  terrible  word  ever  rinsfino: 
in  her  ears,  besieging  her  as  if  it  were  shouted 
after  her  as  she  ran,  yet  conveying  at  first  but 
a  vague  sense  of  scarce  imagined  wickedness 
and  cruelty.  Ah  !  now  she  knew  it  well. 
Murder,  murder,  foul,  base,  cowardly  mur- 
der, in  its  hideous  nakedness,  stripped  of 
every  extenuating  gloss  and  plea ;  black, 
grim,  treacherous  murder  done  upon  an  aged 
and  defenceless  man.  A  crime  so  vile,  so 
aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  time  and 
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place,  that  the  gallows  would  seem  too  mild 
a  penalty  for  its  commission.  A  deed  to 
make  the  old  house  shunned  and  abhorred  of 
men,  for  many  a  year  to  come. 

Murder !  She  had  seen  it.  Her  own  eyes 
had  witnessed  the  act.  She  knew  that  the 
old  man  was  dead — was  beyond  reach  of  help 
— or  she  would  have  conquered  fear  by  pity, 
and  have  sprung  forward  to  tear  away  the 
murderous  fingers  from  their  grip.  But  he 
was  dead,  there  was  no  mistaking  that  awful 
look,  that  grey  pallor,  the  sightless  glare  of 
those  wide-open  eyes.  She  had  looked  on 
death  before.  She  had  seen  others  die.  Sir 
Phoebus  was  gone  where  no  human  aid  could 
avail  him.  She  had  seen  John  Orpington's 
face  in  the  tall  pier-glass,  and  she  knew  that 
he  had  seen  hers  there,  too.  Swift  as  light, 
the  look  of  recognition,  the  speechless  stu- 
por, had  succeeded  one  another  as  the 
images  fleeted  across   the  mirror.     He  had 
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seen   her,   known   her — he  knew   that    she 
knew  all. 

He  had  .not  followed  her.  There  was  some 
comfort  in  that.  Often  had  she  looked  back 
as  she  made  her  terrified  way  across  the 
park,  but  there  was  no  immediate  pursuit. 
She  had  fled  from  him,  hardly  aware  what  it 
was  that  she  apprehended,  shunning  him  and 
the  horrid  sight  that  she  had  witnessed  by  a 
mere  unreasoning  instinct,  as  we  avert  our  eyes 
from  some  sickening  spectacle.  But  now,  as 
she  lay  there  in  the  fern,  with  hearing  pain- 
fully sharpened  to  every  slight  sound  of 
rustling  leaf  or  cracking  twig,  she  had  time 
to  think.  She  knew  what  she  dreaded,  and 
that  it  was  no  baseless  dread.  '  Wilt  thou 
slay  me  as  thou  slowest  the  Egyptian  ? '  She 
feared  lest  John  Orpington  should  kill 
her. 

And  yet  this  was  not  her  whole  fear.    Pro- 
bable as  it  was  that  the  evil  man  from  whom 
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she  had  fled  would  not  scruple  to  buy  im- 
munity  by  a  fresh  crime,  it  was  not  from 
mere  apprehension  of  violence  that  she  had 
sought  to  place  miles,  if  possible,  between 
her  and  him.  All  her  old  innate  horror  of 
this  man,  the  invincible  repugnance  that  cried 
'  Beware,'  and  the  instinctive  loathing,  wiser 
than  reason  in  this  case,  that  would  not  be 
argued  away,  these  had  gained  a  new  inten- 
sity since  she  had  become  an  eye-witness  of 
his  crime.  She  was  not  surprised.  Her 
natural  detestation  of  the  wickedness  done 
was  not  mingled  with  any  feeling  of  astonish- 
ment, though  she  felt  a  mazy  wonder  that 
such  should  be  the  case.  Sin  and  violence 
and  fraud  seemed  to  her  tired  mind  but  too 
w^ell  to  accord  with  her  guardian's  dark 
spirit. 

His  motives  for  this  murder  she  could 
not  fathom.  Nothing  did  she  know,  nothing 
did  she  guess  of  the  arrangements  that  Sir 
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Phoebus  might  have  chosen  to  make  for  the 
disposal  of  his  property.  Not  even  to  his 
sisters  had  the  surgeon  dropped  a  hint  of 
his  expectations.  But  Blanche  knew,  or 
felt,  rather  than  knew,  that  John  Orpington 
was  hostile  to  the  baronet's  nephew,  and  a 
vague  idea  that  in  some  way  his  design 
must  have  been  to  injure  Hugh  Wyvil 
suggested  itself  to  her  as  she  couched  silent 
near  the  couchant  deer.  What  should  she 
do.?  She  remembered,  when  her  immediate 
danofer  seemed  to  be  removed,  that  she  could 
not  long  remain  where  she  was.  The  long 
May  day  was  waning.  She  must  seek  a 
shelter  before  nightfall.  But  where  ?  John 
Orpington  would  find  her,  wherever  she 
might  be.  He  was  not  one  to  be  easily 
baffled.  Go  where  she  would,  her  guardian 
would  track  her  with  the  unrelenting  keen- 
ness of  a  bloodhound. 

Her   guardian  —  yes,    and    more   than    a 
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guardian.  Had  she  not  been  browbeaten, 
coerced  into  a  pledge  to  marry  this  man 
— this  murderer?  Could  he  not  claim  her 
not  only  as  his  ward,  but  as  his  wife  ?  The 
very  thought  was  pain  so  exquisite  that 
she  sprang  to  her  feet  as  it  flitted  through 
her  mind,  and  looked  wildly  around  her  for 
some  place  of  refuge.  Better  the  sluggish 
river-ooze,  better  the  black  pool  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  those  scarped  pits  in 
Deepdene  park,  better  death  in  any  shape 
than  life  with  John  Orpington.  Oh,  she 
must  fly,  she  must  conceal  herself,  she  must 
get  beyond  his  reach,  were  it  even  at  the 
price  of  life  itself.  Then  she  remembered 
that  to  leave  her  hiding-place  now  might 
be  merely  to  rush  into  the  jaws  of  danger. 
By  this  time,  probably,  search  was  being 
made  for  her.  It  would  be  more  prudent 
to  wait  till  dusk  before  venturing  to  recross 
the  broad  lawns  and  long  glades  of  the  park. 
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So  she  sank  down  again  upon  the  turf, 
and  blessed  the  friendly  fern  that  rose  so 
high  around  the  place  of  her  concealment. 

It  was  strange,  but  all  this  time  it  never 
occurred  to  her  that  her  enemy's  fate  was, 
so  to  speak,  in  her  hands.  In  all  her  horror 
of  the  wicked  deed  she  seemed  to  forget 
the  fact  that  its  commission  had  made  John 
Orpington  a  criminal — an  outlaw  whom  the 
sense  of  a  common  peril  would  prompt 
men  to  hunt  down  as  they  would  a  wolf. 
She  forgot  this.  The  idea  of  law,  human 
law,  is  less  familiar  to  a  woman's  mind  than 
to  a  man's ;  and  Blanche  too  had  been  used 
to  associate  her  formidable  guardian  with 
the  notion  of  power — ruthless,  irresistible 
power,  such  as  the  blind  fate  that  the 
heathen  world  bowed  before.  In  all  her 
thoughts,  she  was  the  fugitive,  the  victim 
perhaps,  but  never  the  instrument  that 
should  bring  the  blood-shedder  to  justice. 
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Where  should  she  go?  It  was  getting 
late.  The  lengthening  shadows  crept  over 
the  grass  as  the  sun  stooped  towards  the 
w^est.  Anywhere,  save  to  Whiteparish.  But 
she  was  very  young  and  lonely  and  friendless. 
The  life  of  seclusion  she  had  led  accounted 
sufficiently  for  the  fact  that  she  could  think 
of  no  refuge,  of  no  one  who  would  harbour 
her.  Once  she  thought  of  attempting  to 
reach  London,  where  Mrs.  Davenport,  though 
she  had  not  answered  her  letters,  might 
still  take  compassion  upon  her  in  her  great 
need.  But  she  gave  up  the  half-formed 
project  with  a  sigh.  She  had  but  very 
little  money — a  few  shillings — in  her  purse, 
and  no  more.  And  she  dared  not,  even 
had  her  funds  been  greater,  have  ventured 
to  the  railway  station,  since  there  she  might 
find  her  guardian  awaiting  her. 

She  could  form  no  plan.  All  the  rest 
of  the  day  she  kept  concealed;  and   when 
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evening  came  and  the  dappled  deer  rose 
up  and  stalked  silently  away  in  Indian  file 
to  seek  their  pastures,  and  the  twilight  fell 
over  the  orjades,  and  the  bat  whirled  around 
on  swift  short  wings,  then  Blanche  rose  up 
too,  and  cautiously  left  her  hiding  place. 
How  fearfully  she  made  her  w^ay  across  the 
park,  keeping  well  in  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  and  avoiding  every  open  space  until 
she  reached  the  wicket  gate  by  which  she 
had  entered  the  demesne  hours  ago — hours 
that  seemed  years.  There  was  no  one  there, 
no  one  in  sight.  She  had  the  path  to  her- 
self as  she  went  across  the  meadows  and 
reached  the  leafy  lane,  and  was  once  more 
on  the  road,  at  the  place  where  she  had 
left  Robert.  The  road  gleamed  white  and 
chalky,  with  the  thick  hedges  rising  to  left 
and  right.  It  was  quite  solitary  and  silent. 
Where  should  she  go  ?  Instinctively  she 
took    the    road    that    led    in    an    opposite 
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direction  to  that  in  which  Whiteparish 
lay. 

There  were  no  signs  of  pursuit.  There 
was  nothing  to  sustain  the  excitement  which 
had  hitherto  kept  Blanche  from  feeling 
either    hunger    or    fatigue,    and    now    the 

4 

evening  breeze  blew  chilly  upon  her,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  the  nights  of  early  summer, 
and  the  faint  lassitude  of  fatigue  crept  over 
her.  She  held  on  her  way,  however.  Any- 
thing was  better  tlian  to  return  to  White- 
parish.  She  was  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  neighbourhood,  but  she  followed  the 
narrow  road,  white  and  ghostly  in  the  star- 
light, confident  that  it  must  lead  her  to 
human  habitations. 

But  Blanche  journeyed  on  for  a  long  time, 
walking  between  the  thick  edges  on  the 
white  road,  weary  and  dispirited,  but  met  no 
one,  and  saw  no  dwelling.  It  was  a  thinly 
peopled  part  of  the  country,  the  farms  were 
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large  and  the  hamlets  few,  and  the  traveller 
might  go  for  leagues  through  the  great  graz- 
ing grounds  without  coming  in  sight  of  the 
smoke  from  a  cottage  chimney.  The  agita- 
tion she  had  undergone,  the  terrible  strain 
upon  the  nerves,  wore  out  Blanche  Morton's 
slender  strength,  and  the  shivering  chill  of 
utter  exhaustion  came  upon  her  at  last. 
There  was  no  sound  to  be  heard,  not  so 
much  as  the  crow  of  a  far-off  cock  or  the 
deep  bark  of  a  dog  at  some  distant  farmstead. 
And  still,  for  miles  along  the  weary  way,  the 
girl  pressed  on  with  steps  that  grew  slower 
and  more  feeble,  and  felt  almost  as  the 
hunted   hare,   run   to    death    and.  crawling 

weakly  across  the  last  upland  with  the  furi- 

* 

ous  hounds  in  sight,  may  be  supposed  to 
feel. 

She  could  do  no  more.  Her  strength  was 
all  spent,  her  overstrained  nerves  were  re- 
laxed, and  could  bear  no  further  call  upon 
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them.      Drooping,   tired,    dizzy,    she    leaned 
against  a  wayside  elm-tree  for  support,  and 
her  very  fears  seemed  no  longer  to  be  a  spur 
to  her  flight.     Yet  there — there,  just  beyond 
the  elm  row,  was  a  house  at  last.      She  saw 
the  dark  line  of  shrubbery  that  screened  its 
garden   from   the   road,   and    the    roof  rose 
among  some  dusky  fir-trees,   whence    came 
the  sleepy  cawing  of  a  colony  of  rooks.     By 
a  great   effort,    Blanche    struggled    on,   and 
managed  to  reach  a  low  gate,  over  which  she 
could  look  into  a  large  and  pretty  garden,  into 
which  the  French  windows  of  the  drawing- 
room  opened.     There  were  flower-beds  and 
huge   clumps    of    flowering    shrubs,    and    a 
smooth  lawn,  and  the  flutter   and  gleam  of 
the  white  dress  of  children  at  play,  and  their 
low  ringing  laughter  and  babbling  talk   as 
they  flitted  among  the  blooms  of  the  early 
summer  growth.      There   were  others  than 
children  there — a  lady,  certainly,  and  a  tall 
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elderly  man  of  dignified  presence — a  clergy- 
man ;  Blanche's  failing  eyes  could  see  that. 
Poor  Blanche !  her  weary  limbs,  her  ex- 
hausted strength,  could  endure  no  more. 
She  just  contrived  to  open  the  garden  gate 
and  to  advance  towards  the  group  within, 
and  then  everything  grew  dark  before  her 
eyes,  and  she  sank,  fainting,  hardly  aware 
that  kindly  arms  had  received  her,  that 
kind  looks  were  bent  upon  her,  and  that  a 
friendly  voice  had  exclaimed  in  surprise : 
'  Why,  it  is  Miss  Morton !  the  young  lady, 
you  know,  that  we  saw  in  Danethorpe — that 
Mr.  Orpington's  ward.  How  came  she  here 
alone,  poor  thing?  and  in  such  a  state  as 
this ! ' 
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CHAPTER   X. 

A    NEW   MOVE    IN    THE    GAME. 

Those  who  best  know  the  habits  of  the  wolf 
assure  us  that  when  the  Russian  peasant 
contrives  to  allure  a  horde  of  those  fierce 
brutes  into  a  wolf-pen,  their  courage  is  gone. 
From  the  moment  that  the  door  of  the  trap 
is  shut  upon  them,  the  truculent  howling 
pack  howl  and  gnash  their  white  sharp  teeth 
no  more.  The  prescience  of  their  coming 
doom,  the  impossibility  of  escape,  tame  the 
savage  spirit  of  the  grim  grey  beasts,  and 
they  slink  around  their  prison  with  whimper- 
ing cry  and  head  and  tail  drooping  low,  and 
are  abject  in  their  terrors.     The  boors  know 
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this  well,  and  know,  too,  that  when  they  go 
into  the  pen  with  clubs  and  hatchets  to  beat 
out  the  brains  of  the  snared  wolves,  the  man- 
devourers  will  take  the  death-blow  with 
cowardly  passiveness,  suffering  themselves, 
for  all  their  horrid  fangs  and  sinewy  strengtii, 
to  be  slaughtered  like  a  flock  of  sheep 
beneath  the  butcher's  knife. 

John  Orpington  was  like  a  wolf  in  a  trap. 
The  apparition  of  that  white  frightened  face 
in  the  mirror,  the  sound  of  that  closing  door, 
had  been  to  his  guilty  soul  dreadful  as  the 
trump  of  doom.  He  did  not  even  think  of 
pursuing  the  inconvenient  witness  of  his 
crime.  It  was  enough  for  him,  more  than 
enough,  that  his  sin  had  found  him  out.  He 
had  committed  other  sins  before,  perhaps, 
and  impunity  had  added  to  his  vile  courage; 
but  now  detection  had  come  upon  him,  as 
the  thunder-roll  follows  the  lightning  flash, 
swift  and  crashing.     He  sat  down  in  a  chair 

M  2 
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beside  the  bed,  and  his  head  fell  forward, 
and  his  strong  hands  hung  listless,  and  he 
looked  haggard  and  old.  The  game  was  up, 
then.  All  was  lost,  just  in  the  very  flush  of 
his  unholy  triumph.  How  Blanche,  of  all 
people  on  earth,  came  there  at  that  unlucky 
moment,  the  surgeon  could  not  imagine — 
he  did  not  care  to  imagine.  The  game  was 
lost.  He  had  been  found,  red-handed,  in 
the  very  act  of  murder.  The  motive  for 
such  an  act  would  easily  be  guessed,  for  were 
not  the  upper-servants  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  new  will  ?  There  was  no  loophole 
of  escape. 

Sullen  in  his  despair,  but  quiescent,  the 
murderer  sat  beside  the  bed.  He  saw  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  submit.  Denial  would  be 
of  no  service.  Flight  meant  confession.  If 
he  fled,  they  would  hunt  him  down.  Let 
him  do  his  very  best,  and  he  could  but  pro- 
long the  chase  and  add  a  new  zest  to  the 
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excitement  of  newspaper  readers.  If  he  got 
clear  off  from  the  neighbourhood  and  the 
county,  the  bloodhounds  of  the  law  would 
have  him  yet  wherever  he  went.  In  what- 
ever vile  purlieu  of  London  he  might  hide, 
in  the  sea-port,  on  board  the  emigrant  ship 
or  the  mail-steamer,  or  on  the  soil  of  a 
foreign  country,  he  was  sure  to  feel  the  de- 
tective's grasp  upon  his  shoulder.  He  could 
not  hope  to  baffle  pursuit.  No  one  ever  did 
that.  Why  should  he  strain  every  faculty  of 
body  and  mind,  and  toil  and  scheme,  and 
wander  Cain-like  over  the  world,  merely  to 
furnish  good  sport  for  the  man-hunters. 

No,  the  game  would  not  break  covert. 
Let  them  come  and  tear  the  prey  where 
it  couched  despairing,  but  there  should  be 
no  race  for  life  and  death.  John  Orpington 
determined  not  to  flinch.  He  would  sit 
quite  quietly  there  until  the  constables  came 
to  put  the  handcuffs  on  his  wrists,  and  then 
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he  would  go  with  them  to  the  jail  without 
resistrance  or  remonstrance.  He  would  be 
silent,  and  let  them  have  their  way,  not  con- 
descending to  tell  lies  that  would  impose  on 
no  one,  not  counterfeiting  an  innocence  that 
was  incompatible  with  the  plain  facts.  And 
as  for  a  struggle — it  was  not  worth  his  while 
to  offer  resistance.  He  should  admit  nothing, 
deny  nothing,  but  let  them  settle  it  among 
them,  without  help  from  him. 

What  a  time  they  took  about  it,  the  lag- 
gards !  It  was  nearly  half-an-hour,  by  the 
ornamented  French  clock  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  since  Blanche  was  in  the  room.  They 
were  very  slow  to  act. 

What  a  fool,  what  a  headstrong  fool,  had 
he  been  !  Such  were  his  next  thoughts,  as  he 
actually  grew  impatient  for  the  coming  of 
those  who  should  bid  him  yield  himself  a 
prisoner  in  the  Queen's  name.  He  had  com- 
mitted a  folly  in  butchering  that  old  man  as 
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he  had  done.  It  was  a  hasty  act.  It  was 
done  without  sufficient  time  for  reflection, 
and  the  surgeon  had  the  scorn  for  sudden 
impulsive  decisions,  which,  habitually,  cau- 
tious men  are  apt  to  feel.  He  saw  now  how 
great  a  blunder  the  foul  deed  had  been.  The 
moral  guilt  he  had  incurred  did  not  touch  his 
conscience  much,  but  he  was  keenly  alive  to 
the  truth  that  it  was  a  clumsy  crime,  danger- 
ously liable  to  detection.  And  there  was  no 
need  of  it,  he  knew  that,  now  that  the  red 
mist  had  cleared  from  before  his  eyes,  and 
that  the  furious  beating  of  his  heart  had 
calmed  itself  down.  He  might  have  tempo- 
rized with  Sir  Phoebus,  might  have  hood- 
winked the  suspicious  dotard  instead  of 
murdering  him.  How  easy  to  have  given 
a  plausible  account  of  his  proceedings.  Could 
he  not  have  affected  to  have  believed  the 
patient's  state  hopeless,  and  to  have  searched 
the  old  cabinet  for  some  paper  of  instructions, 
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some  will  or  codicil,  that  a  testator  so  capri- 
cious as  Sir  Phoebus  might  not  improbably 
have  drawn  up  since  their  last  conversation 
on  business  matters. 

Why,  that  very  will  itself — the  one  that 
restored  the  wealth  to  Hugh  Wyvil — that 
will  was  a  sort  of  justification  for  his  prying 
curiosity.  He  might  have  heard  of  it  through 
the  babbling  of  Mrs.  Barnes,  or  even  of 
Tupper.  Pshaw !  the  old  man  would  have 
said  hard  words,  but  his  anger  could  have 
been  mollified,  and  even  if  Sir  Phoebus  had 
been  obdurate,  how  little  did  his  rage  signify  ? 
What  John  Orpington  had  done  was  an 
offence  against  the  social  code  of  honour,  not 
against  law.  There  was  no  legal  punishment 
attached  to  his  indiscretion.  The  loss  of  a 
legacy,  and  some  blame  for  inquisitive  tamper- 
ing with  private  papers,  were  the  penalties 
that  he  had  rushed  into  murder  to  avoid. 
To  escape   a  mere  inconvenience — ah  !     he 
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could  see  that,  now  it  was  too  late  ! — he  had 
hung  a  millstone  round  his  neck  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  be  freed  from.  His  neck, 
which  already  seemed  to  feel  the  hangman's 
fingers  fumbling  with  the  cord  of  death. 

Half-an-hour — three  quarters  of  an  hour — 
how  the  slender  hands  advanced,  crawling 
round  the  dial  plate  of  the  pretty  Palais  Royal 
clock.  And  no  one  came.  How  could  the 
fools  dally  and  linger  thus  ?  Why  had  not  a 
crowd  of  gaping  clowns  and  shrill  women 
gathered  already  about  the  fatal  house  ?  Ill 
news  flies  fast.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  even 
the  sluggish  county  police  might  be  expected 
to  do  their  duty  promptly.  But  the  house 
continued  deathly  still,  like  a  ship  abandoned 
on  the  sea.  The  strong,  stern  man  grew  fretful 
at  the  delay  of  those  who  should  ere  this 
have  laid  hands  on  the  homicide. 

An  hour  of  good  time  gone.  The  little 
French  clock  chirped  out  the  strokes  in  its 
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grasshopper's  voice,  and  something  whispered 
*  Courage  '  to  John  Orpington.  It  was  as  if 
that  sharp  small  voice  had  been  the  voice  of 
a  wicked  fairy.  Hope  sprang  up  in  the 
murderer's  darkling  heart.  He  remembered 
Blanche  Morton's  excessive  timidity,  her 
secluded  youth,  her  shyness  and  gentle 
humility  of  spirit.  How  if  she  had  not  de- 
nounced him!  He  breathed  more  freely  at 
the  very  thought.  Such  conduct  was  almost 
incredible,  but  the  more  he  pondered  over 
his  ward's  character,  the  more  did  the  convic- 
tion grow  and  strengthen  that  the  case  was  so. 
She  had  fled,  stupified  by  horror  and  alarm, 
and  had  thought  only  of  escaping  from  the 
frightful  scene  on  which  she  had  intruded. 
If  so,  and  it  must  be  so,  it  was  a  point  in  the 
game  in  John  Orpington's  favour,  and  he  was 
too  wily  a  player  to  let  slip  the  advantage 
that  his  inexperienced  adversary  had  so  rashly 
afforded  him. 
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Rising  from  his  chair,  he  at  once  set  to 
work  to  restore  the  room  to  its  orderly  con- 
dition. Carefully,  but  with  great  quickness, 
he  replaced  in  the  drawers  of  the  cabinet 
every  one  of  the  miscellaneous  objects  litter- 
ing the  floor,  with  a  single  exception.  He 
did  not  put  back  the  will,  but  thrust  it, 
without  again  looking  at  it,  into  the  breast 
pocket  of  his  loose  coat.  Then  he  hastily 
relocked  the  drawers,  and  laid  the  keys  upon 
the  dressing-table. 

He  had  executed  this  task  rapidly,  lest 
some  member  of  the  household,  wondering 
at  the  delay,  should  venture  upstairs  again ; 
but  he  had  been  very  dexterous  and  gentle 
in  his  manipulation  of  the  heterogeneous 
trifles  that  he  had  restored  to  their  usual 
receptacles.  All  this  time,  however,  he  had 
avoided  turning  his  face  towards  the  bed. 
He  lingered,  needlessly,  as  it  seemed,  beside 
the  dressing-table,  and  was  hard  to  please  as 
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to  the  choice  of  a  resting-place  for  the  keys, 
pushing  the  silver-topped  bottles  and  ivory- 
handled  brushes  here  and  there,  and  arrang- 
ing the  toilet  equipage  in  different  groups, 
as  if  to  give  an  air  of  semi-negligence  to  the 
contents  of  the  glittering  cases. 

His  hands  were  very  unsteady;  they 
shook  so  much  as  he  altered  the  position  of 
a  ring-stand,  that  the  stand  was  upset,  the 
dainty  coral  arm  was  broken,  and  the  spark- 
ling trinkets  rolled  devious  over  the  carpet. 
He  ground  out  a  savage  oath  between  his 
strongly-compressed  teeth. 

'I  am  turning  chickenhearted,'  he  said, 
with  a  bitter  sneer ;  but  still  the  muscular 
right  hand  that  he  held  out  was  tremulous 
with  unwelcome  agitation.  There  was  a 
bottle  nearly  full  of  French  brandy  among 
the  physic  phials  and  measuring-glasses  on  a 
side-table.  John  Orpington  poured  himself 
out  as  much  of  the   pure  spirit  as  filled  a 
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tumbler  three  parts  full,  and  tossed  it  off  as 
easily  as  if  it  had  been  water.  '  That  did  me 
some  good,'  he  said  gruffly  to  himself.  He 
waited  for  a  minute  or  two,  with  his  right 
hand  forefinger  pressed  to  his  left  wrist, 
feeling  the  pulse  and  counting  its  hurried 
beatings.  Then  he  drank  a  second  deep 
draught  of  brandy,  nearly  emptying  the  bottle. 
He  was  a  very  abstemious  man  in  general, 
but  this  strong  liquor,  fiercely  quaffed, 
seemed  to  have  no  other  effect  upon  his 
sturdy  frame  than  to  steady  his  nerves.  He 
grew  quite  cahii  and  self-collected,  where 
another  man  would  have  become  flushed  and 
eager.  For  the  first  time,  he  approached 
the  bed  and  its  ghastly  tenant. 

Already  the  face  of  Sir  Phoebus  had  begun 
to  wear  a  more  peaceful  look.  The  eyes 
were  open,  however,  and  these  the  surgeon 
heedfully  closed,  and  then  proceeded  to 
adjust    the  pillows,  to  smoothe    the   ruffled 
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bed-clothes,  to  compose  the  limbs  of  the 
corpse,  and  as  far  as  was  possible  to  give  the 
dead  man  the  appearance  of  one  who  had 
died  a  natural  death.  It  was  horrible,  the 
dexterous  care  with  which  the  murderer 
addressed  himself  to  his  self-imposed  task. 
John  Orpington's  touch  was  now  as  light  and 
tender  as  a  loving  woman's.  Under  his 
skilful  handling,  Sir  Phoebus  was  soon  laid 
decently  to  rest  among  his  pillows,  one  thin 
hand  upon  the  embroidered  counterpane,  the 
other  beneath  his  shrunken  cheek,  as  if  he 
had  fallen  into  the  stupor  of  unhealthy  sleep, 
and  so  died.  There  were  livid  marks  upon 
the  neck  where  the  assassin's  fingers  had 
closed  in  their  fatal  grip.  But  this  discolora- 
tion, broad  and  formless,  was  a  tell-tale  the 
less  to  be  feared,  because  there  were  bruises 
close  by  upon  the  head  and  shoulder,  where 
the  old  man  had  struck  himself  against  some 
article  of  furniture   when  falling  in  the  fit 
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»  belowstairs.  Only  a  suspicions  scrutiny  could 
detect  the  marks  of  murder  there. 

Still,  the  surgeon  paused  a  little  while 
before  he  rang  the  bell  to  announce  to  the 
household  that  all  was  over.  He  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  pocket  where  the  will  lay,  and 
there  was  a  struggle  in  his  mind  between 
prudence  and  greed.  It  would  be  so  much 
safer  to  put  back  the  last  will  and  the  true 
one,  to  forego  the  rich  inheritance  and  to 
blot  out  from  men's  thoughts  his  probable 
motive  for  the  crime,  were  he  to  be  taxed 
with  it.     But  greed  prevailed. 

*  If  I  swing,'  he  said,  with  a  great  oath, 
'  it  shall  not  be  gratis.' 

Then  he  rang  the  bell,  and  in  five  minutes 
more  the  tidings  that  Sir  Phoebus  was  dead 
had  gone  through  the  mansion,  and  had 
oozed  out  among  the  neighbouring  hamlets 
and  solitary  cottages  nestling  near  the  park 
palings  of  Deepdene. 

There  was  weeping  and   clamour  in    the 
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house,  all  the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  all 
noise  bad  been  for  some  time  repressed  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  stern  sur^jeon. 
But  now  there  was  a  loose  given  to  the 
popular  impulse.  Mr.  Orpington  no  longer 
attempted  to  deprive  Mrs.  Barnes  and  her 
satellites  of  the  feminine  luxury  of  'a  good 
cry.'  There  was  much  noisy  lamenting, 
there  were  many  loud  comments  on  the 
suddenness  of  the  catastrophe,  many  mis- 
quotations of  Scripture,  and  a  considerable 
consumption  of  tea,  and  of  stronger  drinks 
than  tea,  on  the  part  of  the  female  garrison 
of  Deepdene.  A  death,  and  especially  the 
abrupt  death  of  lonely  Dives,  is  generally  a 
signal  of  relaxed  discipline  and  decorous 
feasting,  wherefore  cellar  and  buffet,  the  old 
crusted  vintages,  and  the  costly  liqueurs, 
were  held  common  property  for  the.  nonce. 
John  Orpington  tacitly  encouraged  these 
hysterical  Saturnalia. 

*Ah,  you  may  cry  now,'  he  said,  *he  was  a 
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good  master  and  a  good  friend.     Poor  Sir 
Phoebus  !' 

The  surgeon  was  himself  again.  He  had 
on  his  armour  of  brass  ;  and  the  undertaker, 
and  Lawyer  Dwight,  and  all  others  who 
came  to  the  house  of  death,  treated  him  with 
deference,  for  a  whisper  had  already  got 
abroad  that  he  was  the  rich  man's  heir. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

MR.    FITZERMINE   HEARS    THE    TRUTH. 

Blanche  was  in  good  hands.  The  garden 
gate,  in  the  act  of  opening  which  she  had 
spent  the  last  of  her  flagging  strength,  and 
had  then  sunk  fainting  on  the  grass,  was  the 
garden  gate  of  Stoningham  Rectory.  And 
the  incumbent  of  Stoningham  was  quite  a 
typical  clergyman  of  the  school  he  belonged 
to. 

Just  as  it  has  been  previously  remarked  in 
the  course  of  this  history  that  there  are 
doctors  and  doctors,  so,  assuredly,  there  are 
rectors  and  rectors.  As  well  insist  on  dog- 
matizing  about    the    appearance,    size,    and 
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powers  of  all  horses  on  the  ground  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  a  Manx  pony,  or  a 
Holstein  drayhorse,  as  to  construct  a  Pro- 
crustean standard  for  the  beneficed  clergy  in 
receipt  of  the  great  tithes  of  a  parish.  There 
are  rectors  poorer  than  some  curates,  exactly 
as  there  are  rectors  richer  than  some  deans. 
The  peasant  parson,  dubbed  a  '  priest '  in 
common  parlance  by  the  dalesmen,  exists  in 
secluded  nooks  among  the  mountains  of 
Cumberland  and  Wales.  In  many  parts  of 
England  may  be  found  a  sprinkling  of  such 
incumbents  as  Macaulay  described, — ^needy, 
struggling  men  who  are  thankful  if  their 
glebe  can  be  farmed  to  such  a  profit  as  may 
eke  out  a  sorry  stipend, — poor  Patresfamilias 
whose  households  eat  them  up. 

But  the  other  side  of  the  shield  is  of  fine 
gold.  There  are  rectors  of  a  different  sort, 
rich,  learned,  polished,  a  little  priggish  some- 
times^  but   undeniably    a    dignified    clergy. 

N  2 
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wealthier  than  French  bishops,  let  us  say. 
They  furnish  a  capital  target  for  newspaper 
satirists,  on  account  of  the  very  abundance 
in  which  they  live.  Their  purple  and  fine 
linen,  metaphorically  speaking,  their  well- 
appointed  carriages,  hot-houses  purple  with 
grapes  and  gay  with  flowers,  their  liveried 
footman,  thirty-guinea  cook,  and  sleek  horses, 
provoke  a  little  cheap  indignation  on  the 
part  of  self-appointed  censors.  Their  golden 
mediocrity,  indeed,  sometimes  moves  the 
beholder  to  more  envy  than  my  lord's  splen- 
dours or  Sir  John's  freehanded  life.  A  poor 
parson,  one  whom  the  world  has  used  hardly, 
may  be  excused  a  sigh  when  he  looks  over 
the  clipped  hedge  upon  the  rectory  lawn  of 
green  velvet,  where  muslin  dresses  and  straw 
hats  are  moving  among  the  flowery  clumps, 
and  pleasant  girlish  laughter  is  heard  over 
the  archery  or  the  eternal  croquet,  where  the 
glass  of  the  forcing-houses  gleams  in  the  sun, 
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and  where  there  is  a  pretty  basket  carriage  for 
the  young  ladies,  a  London  built  pair-horse 
brougham  for  the  rector  s  wife  ;  and  the 
great  garden,  full  of  fruit,  and  the  sunny 
peach  wall,  famed  for  miles  around ;  the 
library  and  cellar,  so  well  stocked  with  sound 
books  and  sound  port ;  the  silver  and  the 
china  on  the  table;  the  balance  in  the  county 
bank ;  the  county  society,  a  thought  dull,  but 
very  satisfactory ;  the  partridge  shooting ! 
Reverend  Lazarus  may  be  forgiven  a  transient 
twinge  of  covetousness  as  he  looks  over  the 
hedge  of  Dives,  Reverend  too. 

To  this  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  the  rector 
of  Stoningham  belonged.  Stoningham  was  a 
fat  fief  of  the  church,  in  lay  gift,  certainly, 
but  none  the  less  was  it  one  of  the  prizes  of 
the  profession.  It  stood  rated  in  the  King's 
Books  and  the  Clergy  List  at  a  figure  that 
might  well  have  caused  clerical  mouths  to 
water  for  such  a  ripe  plum  of  preferment. 
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And  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  many  of 
the  best  livings  are  worth  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  sum  total  printed  in  the  King's 
Books  and  the  Clergy  List.  There  was  a 
very  large  income.  There  was  a  big  glebe 
— a  glebe  worth  the  having ;  the  house  was 
good,  though  hardly  equal  in  pretension  to 
the  ample  revenue,  but  the  gardens  were  very 
fine  gardens,  better  than  those  of  most  of  the 
neighbouring  landowners.  The  advowson  of 
the  living  belonged  to  Lord  Lindisfarne,  and 
his  lordship's  third  brother  held  the  benefice. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Stuart  Fitzermine's 
lines  had  decidedly  been  cast  in  not  un- 
pleasant places.  He  was  a  kind  man,  when 
discreetly  dealt  with,  and  he  and  his  wife 
did  much  good,  in  a  dictatorial,  benevolently 
despotic  way,  among  the  poor.  But  really 
Mr.  Fitzermine  had  not  many  poor  among 
whom  to  do  good.  It  was  a  grazing  district 
of  large  stock-farms,  and  except  when  swarms 
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of  tattered  strangers  poured  in  at  the  season 
of  hay  harvest,  there  were  few  parishioners 
but  the  farmers  and  their  herdsmen  and 
cowboys,  who  chiefly  lodged  beneath  their 
master's  roof. 

The  parish  was  not  like  an  agricultural 
parish  in  the  south  of  England,  with  its  ten 
score  of  hereditary  labourers  oscillating 
between  full  work  and  Union  relief,  and  still 
less  did  it  resemble  a  manufacturing  district. 
There  was  no  resident  squire.  Mr.  Fitz- 
ermine  had  to  go  far  afield  for  social  inter- 
course. But  he  did  not  complain.  He  shot 
his  partridges,  wrote  his  sermons,  and  laid 
down  his  wine — wine  which,  it  must  be  said, 
was  never  refused  to  the  needy  neighbour 
down  with  ague  or  to  the  nursing  mother,  and 
Sessions  furnished  him  with  as  much  excite- 
ment as  he  cared  for,  until  his  girls  should 
be  grown  up,  and  his  attendance  with  them 
at  county  festivals  should  begin. 
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And  now  Blanche  Morton  lay  on  the  bed 
in  one  of  the  pretty  rooms  up-stairs,  rooms 
of  which  the  windows  were  overgrown  with 
flowering  creepers,  and  Mrs.  Fitzennine, 
Honourable,  and  in  the  estimation  of  the 
villagers,  Eeverend  too,  came  slowly  down- 
stairs, with  a  cloud  upon  her  smooth  white 
brow.  She  was  of  a  type  not  at  all,  thank 
Heaven,  uncommon  amongst  us  ;  a  good 
motherly  woman,  comely  and  pleasant  to 
look  upon,  but  one  whom  it  was  difficult  to 
imagine  as  a  young  girl,  or  a  child,  or  any- 
thing under  authority.  One  might  have 
fancied  that  Mrs.  Fitzermine  had  sprung  into 
being  a  full  blown  matron,  with  household 
cares  and  family  duties  to  support  gravely 
and  graciously,  as  Minerva  began  to  live, 
full  armed,  with  spear  and  owl-crested 
helmet. 

She,  Mrs.  Fitzermine,  had  been  very  kind 
to  Blanche.     She  had  taken  that  poor  little 
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wanderer,  picked  up  fainting  at  her  door,  at 
once  under  her  protecting  wing,  and  had 
rather  enjoyed  the  occupation  of  tending  her. 
It  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  she  could 
give  a  loose  to  her  own  natural  warmth  of 
heart  and  love  of  managing,  without  sinning 
against  the  rules  of  that  awful  Mrs.  Grundy 
that  governs  us  all.  She  happened,  and  her 
husband  happened,  to  know  Blanche  by  sight 
and  by  repute.  They  had  seen  her  when 
shopping  in  Danethorpe,  and  they  had  seen 
her  at  Whiteparish  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  rector  of  Stoningham,  who  dabbled  in 
archaeology  as  he  dabbled  in  scholarship,  pic- 
torial art,  and  Permian  sandstone,  had  made 
an  expedition  to  inspect  the  curious  brasses 
in  Whiteparish  church.  Mr.  Peters  was 
known  to  the  Fitzermines,  and  from  him  they 
had  heard  as  much  of  the  history  of  the 
pretty,  shrinking  girl  with  the  mourning  garb 
and  the  soft  brown  eyes,  as  the  curate  was 
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able  to  tell.  Blanche  was  known  to  be 
respectable.  A  Good  Samaritan  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  might  succour  her  without 
losing  caste  by  the  contact.  But  now,  now 
that  Blanche  had  revived  under  the  matronly 
care  of  the  mistress  of  Stoningham,  now  that, 
with  no  small  trouble,  she  had  been  coaxed 
into  giving  some  explanation  of  the  plight  in 
which  she  was  found,  helpless  and  exhausted, 
at  the  Rectory  gate,  the  rector's  wife  went 
downstairs  with  a  cloud  upon  her  brow.  It 
was  not  that  she  doubted  Blanche's  truthful- 
ness, for  the  young  stranger  had  made  a  very 
favourable  impression  on  her  more  experienced 
hostess ;  but  she  doubted  whether  the  girl 
herself  were  not  the  victim  of  some  extraordi- 
nary hallucination ;  it  was  so  much  easier  to 
settle  the  matter  thus  than  to  give  credence 
to  her  statement.  And,  even  if  the  astound- 
ing thing  itself  were  true,  Mrs.  Fitzermine 
very  much  doubted  of  the  effect  which  its 
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announcement  would  have  upon  her  husband. 
He  was  essentially  a  commonplace  man,  a 
gentleman  by  instinct  and  breeding,  well 
educated,  well  principled,  generous,  and  with 
just  that  tincture  of  scholarship  which  en- 
abled him  to  enjoy  his  Horace,  but  he  was 
commonplace  to  the  backbone.  And  what 
Mrs.  Fitzermine  had  to  tell  him  was  singular 
and  almost  incredible,  and  therefore,  from 
her  husband's  habitual  standpoint,  false ! 
But  she  had  a  spice  of  romance  lurking  un- 
suspected in  her  own  nature — most  women 
have — and  she  resolved  to  try  and  interest 
him  in  the  affair. 

She  sought  her  husband,  well  knowing 
where  to  seek.  It  was  a  Saturday,  and  at 
that  hour  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
Mr.  Fitzermine  was  pretty  certain  to  be 
found  in  his  library,  giving  a  final  touch  to 
his  Sunday's  sermon.  He  kept  no  curate, 
the  work  of  marrying,  christening,  and  bury- 
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ing,  being  necessarily  light  in  such  a  parish, 
and  week-day  services  unknown.  As  for 
complines  and  matins,  and  other  such  strangely 
sounding  ceremonies  at  untimeous  hours, 
they  had  never  found  their  way  to  Stoning- 
ham  in  modern  days.  The  rector  got  through 
his  two  Sunday  services  singlehanded, 
preached  sound  and  slightly  dry  sermons  to 
a  dozen  farmers'  families  ensconced  in  high- 
walled  pews,  not  to  mention  the  school  chil- 
dren and  the  aged  occupants  of  the  free 
seats,  and  was  affable  to  all  after  a  stately 
fashion  of  affability.  In  his  library,  then,  his 
wife  found  him. 

*  Stuart,'  she  said,  a  little  uncertain  as  to 
how  her  communication  would  be  received  ; 
'that  poor  girl — Miss  Morton,  you  know — 
has  told  me  some  very  strange  things.' 

Mr.  Fitzermine  did  not  look  up  from  his 
writing. 

*  Did  she,   Charlotte  ?     I    think    she    had 
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better  not  excite  herself.     A  night's  sleep 
will  be  the  best  panacea.' 

The  rector  was  hospitality  itself.  He  could 
not  help  feeling  a  little  curiosity  as  to  the 
causes  of  Blanche  Morton's  escapade.  It 
was  not  every  day  that  fainting  young  ladies 
were  picked  up  on  the  trim  lawns  of  his 
boasted  gardens ;  but  he  was  also  of  opinion 
that  the  tired  girl  had  better  sleep  away  her 
fatigues  and  forget  her  cares,  and  he  did  not 
approve  of  anything  verging  on  a  scene  or  a 
scandal.  He  would  have  preferred  not  to 
hear  what  had  induced  Blanche  to  run  away. 

'  But,  Stuart,'  began  Mrs.  Fitzermine 
again ;  *  but,  Stuart,  dear,  she  says  herself 
she  could  not  sleep,  could  not  close  her  eyes, 
with  that  shocking  secret  locked  up  in  her 
own  breast.  I  only  half  understand  it  my- 
self.' 

'  And  you  had  better  not  try  to  do  so,  I 
think ; '  interrupted  the  rector,  looking  up. 
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There  were  evident  signs  of  his  being  annoyed 
in  the  knitting  of  his  black  brows,  and  his 
tone  was  a  vexed  one.  He  was  a  good- 
humoured  man,  but  there  were  things  that 
angered  him,  and  impropriety  was  one  of 
these.  The  idea  that  a  *  shocking  secret ' 
should  belong  to  any  stranger  within  his  gates 
was  irritating  to  him.  For  the  first  time,  he 
very  much  wished  that  Blanche  had  been 
found  and  succoured  elsewhere. 

'  But,  my  dear,  I  thought  that,  as  a  magis- 
trate, you  ought  to  listen,'  returned  Mrs. 
Fitzermine,  and  the  rector  laid  down  his  pen 
and  turned  towards  her. 

'  How  do  you  mean?'  he  said,  '  what  has 
a  magistrate  to  do  with  this — this  secret  of 
Miss  Morton's  ? ' 

The  lady  knew  that  she  had  conquered. 
Mr.  Fitzermine's  attention  was  riveted  now. 
If  he  was'  one  thing  more  than  another,  it 
was  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
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Peace.  He  was  an  active  magistrate. 
Clergymen  generally  are  such,  insomuch 
that  some  Lords  Lieutenant  of  counties, 
having  the  fear  of  newspaper  obloquy  and 
appeals  to  the  superior  courts  before  their 
eyes,  abstain  from  putting  reverend  gentle- 
men in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  But 
in  Lincolnshire,  Essex,  and  other  of  the 
eastern  counties,  where  resident  gentry  of 
sufficient  estate  are  rare,  the  clergy  are  per- 
force selected  to  occupy  the  bench.  And 
if  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Stuart  Fitzermine 
devoted  more  of  his  time  and  of  his  zeal  to 
his  magisterial  duties  than  to  those  which 
belonged  to  his  cure  of  souls,  it  may  be  said 
in  his  defence  that  he  had  very  few  souls  to 
cure,  and  many  hours  at  his  disposal.  At 
any  rate  he  was  constant  at  Petty  and 
Quarter  Sessions,  ready  always  to  transact 
*  justice  business'  in  his  own  house,  as  far 
as   the  Acts  of  Parliament  permitted,   and 
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that  he  was  as  vigilant,  if  not  more  severe, 
than  any  member  of  the  quorum. 

*If  murder,'  said  Mrs.  Fitzermine,  with 
great  truth,  'is  not  a  magistrate's  affair,  I 
don't  know  what  is.' 

'  Murder  ! '  repeated  her  husband,  dropping 
his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  as  we  often 
do  when  we  first  pronounce  the  dreadful 
word,  and  he  looked  very  grave  indeed. 
But  in  a  moment  his  countenance  changed. 
'  You  silly  Lotty,'  he  said,  with  his  cheery 
smile  and  in  his  deep,  pleasant  voice ;  '  you 
should  not  repeat  such  stuff.  The  poor  child  is 
light-headed.  Why,  who  on  earth  is  murdered  ? ' 

*  Old  Sir  Phoebus  Wyvil.  She  says  she 
saw  it  done,'  said  Mrs.  Fitzermine,  and  she 
wondered,  somehow,  at  the  manner  in  which 
her  own  lip  quivered,  and  her  own  voice 
faltered,  as  she  uttered  the  words.  The 
rector  stared  at  his  wife.  He  was  puzzled. 
He  had   been  inclined,  at  first,  to  laugh  at 
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the  whole  storv  as  a  tissue  of  absurdities 
spun  from  a  heated  brain,  and  akin  to  the 
fancies  of  delirium.  But  his  wife's  manner 
impressed  him,  in  spite  of  himself.  She 
had  talked  with  Blanche,  upstairs,  and  was 
under  the  influence  of  the  actual  words 
and  looks  of  her  informant.  It  was  not 
a  perfectly  coherent  account  that  she 
had  heard,  and  which  she  now  did  her 
best  to  reproduce  for  the  rector's  behoof. 
But,  such  as  it  was,  it  certainly  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  auditor  of  it  excessively 
serious.  When  Mrs.  Fitzermine  had  told 
all  she  knew,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Stuart 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  laugh. 

*One  of  two  things  it  must  be,'  he  said 
very  deliberately ;  *  either  we  have  got  a 
mad  woman  into  the  house,  my  dear,  or 
there  is  blacker  wickedness  abroad  in  the 
world  than  I  ever  dreamed  of.  I  shall  sift 
this  business  to  the  bottom.' 

VOL.  II.  O 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MR.    ORPINGTON    HEARS   A   PIECE    OF    NEWS. 

Poor  old  Sir  Phoebus,  lying  dead  in  his 
bed,  was  the  cause  and  mainspring  of  much 
more  stir  and  bustle,  of  more  outlay  of 
money  and  miscellaneous  fuss,  than  the 
living  Sir  Phoebus  had  been  during  all  the 
long  last  years  of  his  existence.  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  how  many  persons  suddenly 
shot  up  into  temporary  importance  on 
account  of  some  conventional  claim  to 
have  a  finger  in  the  Deepdene  pie.  Lawyers 
came  over  to  the  hall,  not  only  smug  Mr. 
D wight,  but  a  much  more  respected  firm 
of  solicitors,  whose  hereditary  right  to  trans- 
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act  the  family  business  had  been  set  aside 
by  the  late  peevish  possessor,  but  who  had 
still  got  some  of  the  family  title  deeds  in 
their  tin  boxes,  and  who  hoped  to  find 
Sir  George  more  reasonable  than  his  pre- 
decessor had  been. 

For  there  was  a  new  lord  of  Deepdene 
now.  It  is  with  baronets  as  with  kings. 
Le  roi  est  mort ;  vive  le  roi !  All  the  tenants 
on  the  estate  were  ready  to  throw  up  their 
hats  for  Sir  George  Wyvil,  Bart.,  whom  only 
the  eldest  among  them  could  remember  as 
a  heavy-jowled,  thickset  young  man,  striding 
over  ridge  and  furrow  in  quest  of  the  par- 
tridges. Of  late  years  Mr.  George  had  been 
quite  a  stranger  in  his  native  parish.  His 
estranged  brother  had  notoriously  hated  him, 
and  would  no  doubt  have  cut  him  off  with 
a  shilling,  or  any  smaller  coin  of  the  realm, 
had  he  but  had  the  power.  Luckily  for 
Mr.  George,  the   entail  was  a  knot  too  stift* 
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for  the  diplomatist's  fingers  to  untie,  and  all 
the  acres,  with  the  mansion  and  the  marbles, 
and  many  costly  heirlooms,  were  the  property 
of  the  new  baronet.  What  wonder  if  the 
farmers  hoped  for  new  barns  and  help  in 
draining  operations ;  and  if  even  the  labour- 
ers entertained  dreams  of  eleemosynary  beer, 
coals,  and  flannel,  if  not  of  weather-tight 
roofs  and  a  few  new  cottages.  All  men  are 
willing  to  worship  the  rising  sun. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  sun  seemed 
to  be  in  no  particular  haste  to  rise.  Objec- 
tionable George,  scantily  provided  for  by 
his  father's  will,  and  cut  off  from  any  of 
the  grudging  well-springs  of  fraternal  bounty, 
had  been  leading  a  scrambling,  out- at-  Ibows 
life,  for  many  a  year.  He  was,  however, 
respectably  out-at-elbows,  not  disreputably 
so.  He  had  married  a  lady  whose  little 
fortune  just  enabled  the  pair,  with  their 
four  daughters  and  one  son,   to  keep  their 
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lieads  above  the  black  waters  of  poverty. 
They  lived  mostly  abroad,  where  cheese- 
paring economies,  it  is  said,  can  be  practised 
with  less  shame  than  among  our  own  more 
mercantile-minded  people.  And  they  could 
do  this  with  a  better  grace,  because  one  of 
the  daughters  was  a  sickly  slip  of  a  girl, 
whose  weak  lungs  demanded  the  warm  air 
of  the  south. 

George  and  his  family  were  at  Bagneres  de 
Bigorre  when  the  tidings  of  Sir  Phoebus 
Wyvil's  decease  reached  them.  They  tele- 
graphed back  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
coming,  but  they  did  not  strike  their  tent  at 
once.  Indeed,  Sir  George  had  his  rent  in 
arrear,  and  a  crop  of  tradesmen's  bills  to  settle 
before  he  could  quit  the  place  of  his  sunny 
exile,  and  he  was  obliged  to  request  certain 
advances  of  money  from  the  land  steward  of 
the  Deepdene  property,  and  to  wait  till  the 
remittance  should  come  to  hand.     There  was 
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no  chance  that  the  new  lord  of  acres  should 
be  chief  mourner  at  his  brother's  funeral,  and 
indeed  the  heir  made  no  pretence  of  any  affec- 
tionate solicitude — could  hardly  be  expected 
to  make  such  pretence — on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dwight  was  quif;e  ready  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  burying  Sir  Phoebus  with 
decorous  pomp,  such  pomp  as  Danethorpe,  or 
even  Lincoln,  could  supply.  He  did  not  care 
very  much  whether  or  no  Sir  George  should 
be  present.  The  expenses  of  the  mournful 
ceremony  would,  of  course,  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  dead  man's  personalty,  which  was 
known  to  be  ample.  And  Mr.  Dwight 
treated  John  Orpington  with  immense  respect 
as  his  future  patron,  and  deferred  to  him  in 
all  things,  for  did  he  not  hold  in  his  own 
keeping,  in  a  padlocked  japanned  box,  where- 
on was  painted  in  bold  white  characters  the 
name  of  Sir  Phoebus  Wyvil,  Bart.,  the  will 
that  gave  the  baronet's  hoarded  wealth  to  the 
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Whiteparish  doctor?  Mr.  Dwight  had  the 
respect  for  John  Orpington  that  the  D wights 
of  this  world  naturally  entertain  for  the 
fortunate. 

There  was  no  small  stir.  The  London 
lawyers,  and  the  Danethorpe  lawyers,  and  the 
land  steward,  who  had  been  an  attorney,  and 
was  indeed  an  attorney  still,  though  he  had 
twenty  years  before  renounced  attorneydom 
to  devote  himself  to  the  collection  of  the 
Deepdene  rents  and  the  enforcement  of 
covenants  made  by  the  Deepdene  tenants, 
were  in  frequent  communication,  verbal  and 
by  letter.  Undertakers,  whose  normal  voice 
seemed  to  be  a  fat  whisper,  and  who  resembled 
moulting  ravens  as  to  their  habiliments,  came 
and  went,  and  took  measurements  and  made 
notes  in  sable-bound  pocket-books  with  car- 
penters' pencils.  Seals  were  put  upon  cup- 
boards and  presses,  and  other  repositories  of 
valuables,  somewhat  to  the  awe,  and  perhaps 
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a  little  to  the  disgust,  of  the  masterless 
domestics.  Mrs.  Barnes  still  bleated  out  her 
vague  lamentations,  but  Tupper  had  not  yet 
returned  from  London.  The  valet  was, 
indeed,  ignorant  of  his  master's  death,  and 
destined  to  learn  it  first  from  the  newspapers. 
The  mortal  remains  of  Sir  Phoebus  were 
not,  as  it  appeared,  likely  to  be  followed  to 
the  grave  by  any  mourning  kindred.  Even 
Captain  Hugh  Wyvil,  whom  the  respected 
firm  of  county  lawyers  had  thought  fit  to 
notify  of  his  uncle's  sudden  death,  had  not  as 
yet  replied  to  that  notification.  The  letter, 
with  its  black  seal,  was  lying  among  other 
letters,  some  of  which  contained  cards 
announcing  that  great  ladies  who  gave  great 
assemblies  would  be  '  at  home '  to  Captain 
Wyvil  on  certain  evenings,  lay  on  the  table 
in  the  young  man's  Pall  Mall  lodgings, 
awaiting  his  return  from  abroad.  For  Captain 
Wyvil  was  at  Chantilly  or  La  Marche,  or 
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some  other  resort  of  French  steeple-chasing 
and  flat-racing  celebrities,  in  company  with 
other  London  dandies  who  had  horses  entered 
for  Gallic  prizes,  when  the  news  of  the 
baronet's  death  first  spread. 

Some  of  the  country  gentlemen,  mindful 
of  old  friendship  between  their  own  families 
and  that  of  Wyvil,  visited  the  house  of  death 
and  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  attend 
the  funeral.  Sir  Phoebus  had  neglected  them 
all,  and  had  perhaps  been  rude  to  some  of 
them,  but  nil  mortuis,  nisi  bonum  is  a  whole- 
some rule  which  it  is  easier  to  follow  than  it  is 
to  make  allowance  for  the  faults  of  the  living, 
and  the  squires'  hearts  softened  towards  their 
crabbed  neighbour  when  they  knew  that  he 
could  be  crabbed  no  more.  Deepdene  would 
no  doubt  be  opened  once  again,  the  Wyvils 
would  hunt  and  dine,  and  try  patent  drills, 
and  sentence  poachers,  and  be  a  substance  in 
the  land,  instead  of  a  mere  shadow  and  recol- 
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lection.     It  would  be  a  graceful  act,  then,  to 
attend  the  old  man's  funeral. 

All  this  time,  John  Orpington,  M.R.C.S., 
behaved  himself  discreetly  and  well.  He 
made  no  overstrained  professions  of  sorrow. 
He  received  the  half-hinted  congratulations  of 
Mr.  Dwight  and  his  kindred  spirits  without 
any  indecent  exultation  at  the  wonderful 
stroke  of  fortune  that  had  turned  him  from  a 
poor  man  into  a  rich  one.  He  was  grave, 
quiet,  and  almost  gentle  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  little  world  of  that  part  of  Lincoln- 
shire. Several  of  those  who  had  been 
absolutely  angry  when  they  heard  of  his 
extraordinary  good  luck  had  been  mollified  by 
the  sober  modesty  of  his  manner,  and  had 
begun  to  say  that,  after  all,  the  old  diploma- 
tist might  have  done  worse  with  his  money, 
and  that  Orpington  was  not  to  blame  for 
being  the  object  of  such  capricious  generosity. 

But   although   it    was   informally   noised 
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abroad  that  the  savings  of  Sir  Phoebus,  the 
amount  of  which  was  of  course  swelled  by 
Fame's  blatant  breath  to  proportions  that 
were  truly  startling,  were  given  to  John 
Orpington,  there  was  supposed  to  be  no 
official  certaintv  of  the  fact. 

The  will  had  not  been  read.  Etiquette 
forbids  the  reading  of  a  testator's  will  while 
that  testator's  body  is  above  ground.  Still, 
it  was  no  secret  that  a  golden  shower  had 
dropped  upon  the  lucky  head  of  perhaps  the 
poorest  practitioner  in  Lincolnshire. 

Blanche's  disappearance  from  her  guar- 
dian's home  had  passed  almost  unknown  to, 
or  unnoticed  by,  the  world  at  large.  The 
surgeon  and  his  sisters  were  close-mouthed 
as  well  as  close-fisted.  They  had  never  been 
very  communicative  respecting  their  private 
affairs ;  and  their  one  servant,  red-headed 
Margaret,  was  a  pattern  of  discretion.  Of 
course,  Bridget  and  Barbara  Orpington  were 
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honestly  surprised  when  nightfall  came,  and 
the  truant  did  not  return.  But  they  were 
cautious,  even  in  their  surprise,  and  made  no 
parade  of  searching  for  the  runaway.  Their 
inquiries,  quietly  conducted,  as  if  some 
instinct  had  warned  them  of  the  danger  of 
frankness,  were  baffled.  Robert,  the  sur- 
geon's man-servant,  could  only  say  that  the 
young  lady  had  left  him  and  the  gig  and 
lame  horse  at  a  certain  spot  where  the  road 
approached  within  a  mile  or  so  of  Deepdene 
park  palings,  that  he  had  given  her  full 
directions  as  to  her  path  across  meadow  and 
demesne,  and  that  the  last  he  saw  of  her  was 
a  glimpse  of  her  hat  between  the  green 
hedges,  near  the  old  bee-master's  thatched* 
cottage. 

But  no  servant  of  Sir  Phoebus  Wyvil's 
had  seen  Miss  Morton  enter  the  house  or 
leave  it.  No  keeper,  labourer,  or  shepherd, 
not  even  so  much  as  a  crow-boy,  so  far  as 
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the  Miss  Orpingtons  could  learn,  had  caught 
sight  of  Blanche,  from  the  moment  of  her 
striking  off  across  the  fields  on  foot  to  the 
moment  when  she  was  carried  in  a  fainting 
state  up  the  stairs  at  Stoningham  Rectory. 
Nor  did  anyone  appear  to  be  aware  of  the 
girl's  present  place  of  refuge.  John  Orping- 
ton, when  asked  by  his  younger  sister  whether 
he  had  seen  anything  of  Blanche,  whose 
intention  of  volunteering  to  nurse  old  Sir 
Phoebus  had  been  plainly  stated  by  Robert 
the  groom,  had  roughly  bidden  Barbara  to 
hold  her  tongue.  And  Barbara,  admonished 
by  the  savage  tone  and  dark  look,  had  held 
her  tongue  as  she  was  bidden  to  do. 

But,  although  Blanche  Morton's  absence 
attracted  less  attention  than  it  would  have 
done  at  a  time  when  the  death  and  the 
testamentary  dispositions  of  Sir  Phoebus  were 
not,  as  they  then  emphatically  were,  the  topic 
of  the  day,  it  was  not  a  subject   that  could 
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be  wholly  shelved.  Where  was  Blanche? 
Had  some  unknown  evil  befallen  her  in  the 
course  of  that  short  and  apparently  safe  walk 
through  Deepdene  park  and  the  adjacent 
fields  ?  Had  she  missed  her  footing  as  she 
passed  beside  those  rugged  dells  that  gaped 
near  the  track,  and  was  the  girl's  body  lying 
among  the  weeds  of  those  black  waters  that 
slept  beneath  the  hazels  ?  Or  had  she  seized 
the  opportunity  of  escape  from  a  marriage 
that  was  hateful  and  a  home  that  was  uncon- 
genial to  her,  and  had  her  anxiety  to  tend 
the  sick  old  baronet  been  a  mere  feint,  the 
better  to  screen  her  flight  from  lier  guar- 
dian ?  Neither  of  these  conjectures  had  any 
very  great  weight  of  probability  to  recom- 
mend it,  but  it  was  hard  to  find  another 
hypothesis. 

At  last — it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  funeral 
of  old  Sir  Phoebus — news  came  to  White- 
parish  of  Blanche's  whereabouts.     Robert,  at 
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some  roadside  alehouse  or  other,  had  con- 
versed with  a  stable  boy  of  Mr.  Fitzermine's, 
bound  for  Lincoln  on  some  high  behest 
having  reference  to  old  oats,  and  from  this 
lad  the  doctor's  man  had  learned  that  a 
young  lady  was  lying  ill  in  bed  at  Stoning- 
ham  Rectory,  and  that  this  young  lady, 
whose  name  had  not  transpired  so  far  as 
Mr.  Fitzermine's  stable-yard,  had  first  be- 
come a  guest  of  the  rector's  family  on  the 
very  day  of  Miss  Morton's  mysterious  dis- 
appearance. The  rustic  mind  is  not  wholly 
incapable  of  induction,  and  by  means  of  that 
popular  logical  process  known  as  putting  two 
and  two  together,  Robert  easily  guessed  the 
truth.  He  told  what  he  had  heard  to  Miss 
Bridget,  and  when  the  doctor  returned  an 
hour  later,  he  was  informed  that  his  ward 
was  at  Stoningham. 

'  And  I  think  it  most  extraordinary  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzer- 
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mine/  said   sour  Miss   Barbara,  tossing   up 
her  many-curled  head,  and  inflating  her  dis- 
dainful  nostrils,    'to   countenance   the    dis- 
graceful  running    away    of    an    ungrateful, 
treatjherous  girl,  like  Blanche.     The  idea  of 
her  taking  everyone  in  so  !     To  pretend  she 
was  going  to  Deepdene  to  nurse  the  poor, 
dear  old  man  (he  was  poor  and  dear,  in  lip- 
service  at  least,  to  Miss  Barbara,  now  that 
report    said    he    had    enriched    Miss    Bar- 
bara's brother),  when  she  had  a  plot  all  the 
while  to  run  off  to  Stoningham.     So  sly  as 
she  must   have   been,  too,  for  none   of  us 
suspected  that  she  knew  anything  of  those 
stuck-up   fine    Fitzermines ;    but    I    daresay 
that  horrid  widow,  Mrs.  Davenport,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it.     She  need  not  have  run  away 
to  avoid  yoUj  John,  I'm  sure,  for  you  don't 
want  her  beggarly  money  now,  and — ' 

'  Be  silent,  Barbara ! '  said  John  Orping- 
ton, very  sternly. 
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And  he  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  that 
his  horse,  a  horse  he  had  hired  from  a  Dane- 
thorpe  livery-stable,  should  be  saddled  by  an 
early  hour  on  the  following  morning.  He 
had  a  long  ride,  he  said,  to  take  before  he 
went  to  Deepdene. 

*  What,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  John  ? ' 
Bridget  ventured  to  say. 

'  Yes,'  her  brother  answered,  grimly. 

And  no  more  words  were  spoken. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THINGS   ARE   MADE   PLEASANT. 

To  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  is  sometimes 
sound  policy ;  and  some  such  truth  was 
uppermost  in  John  Orpington's  gloomy  mind, 
as  that  distinguished  member  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  rode  at  a  steady  trot  along  the 
white  road,  and  began  to  see  the  dark  shrub- 
bery and  slated  roof  of  the  Rectory,  with  the 
tiled  top  of  the  handsome  block  of  stabling, 
built  by  the  present  incumbent  at  his  own 
cost  and  charges,  standing  a  little  way  back 
from  the  road,  with  gilt  vanes  glittering  in 
the  early  sunshine.  It  was  a  fresh  young 
morning  yet,  and  the  dew  was  heavy  on  the 
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grass,  as  Blanche's  lieavy-browed  guardian 
came  in  view  of  the  house  where  his  ward 
was  sheltered.  He  had  started  betimes  and 
had  ridden  at  a  leisurely  pace,  keeping  off 
the  road,  and  upon  the  strips  of  turf  that  ran 
parallel  to  the  Macadam,  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible. Hence  it  was  that  when  he  arrived, 
he  was  neither  flushed  nor  dusty,  but  looked 
as  cool  and  calm  in  his  new  suit  of  mourning 
clothes  as  he  could  have  desired  to  look. 

And  Mr.  Orpington  did  desire  to  look 
cool  and  calm  and  worthy  of  respect,  for  he 
foresaw  that  a  battle  was  in  store  for  him, 
and  that  he  must  depend  on  his  own  tact 
and  presence  of  mind  to  carry  him  on  to  vic- 
tory. He  was  playing  a  delicate  and  difficult 
game — a  game,  the  heavy  stakes  of  which 
were  life  and  death.  He  had  won  a  point 
already,  when  Blanche  had  failed  to  denounce 
him.  But  now  it  behoved  him  to  be  very 
careful;    for  chance — or  dire  necessity — the 
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adverse  destinies  that  the  surgeon's  material- 
istic mind  consented  to  recognize,  had  served 
him  but  an  ugly  trick  in  conducting  Blanche 
to  the  shelter  of  Mr.  Fitzermine's  roof.  He 
knew  that  well.  While  his  sister,  overnight, 
had  been  babbling  forth  her  pert  indignation 
against  those  with  whom  Blanche  had  taken 
refuge,  John  had  taken  in  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs  at  a  glance,  and  he  saw  that  he  must 
act — not  wait.  He  must  nip  this  mischief 
in  the  bud,  if,  indeed,  he  were  yet  in  time  to 
so  do. 

Blanche  was  ill — he  was  not  ashamed  to 
thank  Heaven  for  that,  but  he  did  not  know 
how  much  or  how  little  foundation  the  tat- 
tling stable  lad  might  have  had  for  the  report 
he  had  spread.  If  she  would  but  die  now, 
how  comfortably  that  Deepdene  affair — he 
did  not  call  it  murder,  even  in  the  dark 
depths  of  his  wicked  heart — might  be  hushed 
up  and  laid  to  rest  in  silence ;  but  he  did  not 
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expect  this.     A  little  breathing-time  was  all 
he  hoped  for. 

Mr.  Fitzermine  was  at  home  when  his  un- 
expected   visitor    arrived   at    the    Rectory. 
Most    gentlemen    are    at    home    at    eight 
o'clock  A.M.    He  was  up,  however,  early  as  it 
was,  and  was  earning  an  appetite  for  breakfast 
by  strolling  spud  in  hand  along  the  gravelled 
garden  walks,  while  the  men's  scythes  flashed 
among  the  dewy  grass-blades  of  the  lawn. 
He  gave  a  little  start  when  John  Orpington's 
card  was  brought  to  him  by  a  footman  in  his 
pantry  jacket.     But  he  instantly  recovered 
his   composure,   and    directed  that  the  un- 
timely intruder  should  be   shown  into  the 
library ;  and  then,  with  a  slow  step  and  a 
ruffled  brow,  he  went  in.     *  Mr.  Orpington,' 
he  said,  gravely,  *  I  hardly  expected  to  have 
the  honour  of  a  visit  from  you — yet.' 

The  visitor's  eyes  were  downcast  at  the 
moment   when   these   words    were   uttered. 
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according  to  a  hang-dog  trick  of  which  Mr. 
Orpington  had  never  quite  been  able  to 
divest  himself;  and  therefore  it  was  that 
Mr.  Fitzermine  did  not  see  the  sparkle  that 
glowed  in  those  eyes,  as  their  owner  heard 
the  significant  monosyllable  '  yet,'  with  which 
the  clergyman  had  concluded  his  speech. 
John  Orpington  felt  a  strange  sort  of  triumph 
in  his  own  sagacity.  He  knew  that  he  had 
done  right  in  coming.  He  had  thought  so 
before,  but  now  he  was  sure  of  it.  His  pre- 
sence at  Stoningham  was  now  a  voluntary 
act,  and  so  far  in  his  favour.  Better  so,  than 
to  be  summoned  before  the  magistrate  to 
clear  himself  from  imputed  crime.  He 
looked  up  boldly,  but  not  with  any  defiance 
in  his  boldness. 

'  Sir,'  he  said,  '  I  should  have  been  here 
before  this,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that 
last  night  I  learned  for  the  first  time  where 
my  ward,    Miss  Morton,  was  to  be  found. 
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Report  says  that  she  is  ill,  and  an  inmate  of 
your  house.  Her  absence  has  been  a  cause 
of  much  anxiety  to  my  sisters  and  myself, 
and  perhaps  you  will  excuse  my  saying  that 
we  felt  a  little  surprise  when  we  learned  that 
she  was  so  near  her  home,  and  yet  that  no 
tidings  concerning  her  safety  had  been  sent 
to  her  legal  protectors.' 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Stuart  Fitzermine 
could  not  choose  but  wince  a  little  at  this. 
The  tables  were  turned  upon  him,  and  instead 
of  accusing  another,  he  found  it  needful  to 
excuse  his  own  conduct. 

*  The  sad  state  of  Miss  Morton's  health — ' 
he  began,  apologetically,  but  the  sentence 
was  never  finished.  He  remembered  to 
whom  he  was  speaking,  and  his  gorge  began 
to  rise  at  the  thought  of  bandying  polite  con- 
ventionalities with  a  murderer.  His  features 
grew  hard  at  once,  and  his  tone  was  of  the 
coldest,  as  he  said,  '  But  you  had  better  take 
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a  chair,  Mr.  Orpington.  This  interview  may 
be  a  longer  one  and  a  more  serious  one  than 
you  have  perhaps  anticipated.  It  is  as  a 
magistrate  that  I  now  speak,' 

'  As  a  magistrate,  Mr.  Fitzermine  ! ' — 
said  John  Orpington,  stolid  wonder  in  his 
voice  and  eyes,  and  he  leaned  upon  the  back 
of  the  chair  to  which  the  rector  had  pointed-, 
and  stared  at  the  master  of  the  house  as  if 
he  suspected  some  mystification.  It  was 
very  well  done,  this,  and  the  part  of  an 
innocent  man  was  not  in  the  least  overacted, 
but  Mr.  Fitzermine  did  not  seem  in  any 
degree  impressed.  He  merely  seated  himself 
in  his  deep  morocco  leather  arm-chair,  and 
eyed  his  visitor  narrowly,  as  he  would  have 
eyed  one  of  the  rustic  delinquents  who  were 
often  brought  before  him. 

'  It  is  right  that  I  should  tell  you,  Mr. 
Orpington,'  said  the  magistrate,  after  a 
pause,  *that  I  should  probably  have  felt  it 
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my  duty  to  request  your  attendance  here  in 
the  course  of  the  following  day '  (and  here  he 
glanced  at  the  surgeon's  black  suit  and  crape 
hat-band)  ;  *  there  is  a  dreadful  suspicion 
which  hangs  over  you,  as  I  fairly  tell  you, 
and  although  no  one  will  be  more  glad  than 
I  should  be  were  that  suspicion  removed — ' 

'  Suspicion,  of  what,  pray  ? '  bluntly 
interrupted  the  surgeon.  Mr.  Fitzermine 
coughed,  and  did  not  immediately  reply. 
His  own  mind  was  made  up,  or  very  nearly 
made  up,  as  to  the  doctor's  guilt ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  an  awkwardness,  as  many 
an  official  personage  has  felt,  in  making  a 
pointblank  charge  of  murder  against  a  seem- 
ingly respectable  man.  And  that  John  was 
respectable  was  a  fact  vouched  for  by  all  the 
tongues  of  many- voiced  fame.  Mr.  Fitzermine 
grew  nervous  as  he  saw  how  very  cool  and 
steady  was  the  bearing  of  the  supposed  culprit. 

*  The   suspicion,'   he  somewhat   evasively 
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returned,  '  is  connected  with  the  late  Sir 
Phoebus  Wyvil.'  There  was  an  ugly  mo- 
ment of  silence.  John  was  the  first  to 
break  it.  *  Connected — with — the  late — 
Sir  Phcebus  Wyvil!'  He  repeated  these 
words  twice,  slowly,  much  as  we  repeat  the 
words  of  some  riddle  to  which  we  have 
no  clue,  and  then,  with  a  little  asperity  of 
voice  and  manner,  he  went  on : — '  Might  I 
ask  you  to  be  a  little  more  explicit  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  suspicion,  Mr.  Fitzermine  ? ' 

The  rector  was  nettled,  now.  He  was  a 
very  urbane  man,  and  hospitable  as  well  as 
urbane,  and  it  was  disagreeable  to  him  under 
his  own  roof  to  utter  words  that  might  hurt 
the  feelings  of  an  innocent  man,  since  there 
was  no  certainty  but  that  the  man  before 
him  should  be  proved  innocent.  But  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Fitzermine  was  used  to  a 
good  deal  of  deference,  after  the  fashion  of 
most  of  those  who  live  much  among  their 
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dependents,  and  he  grew  angry  at  Orping- 
ton's tart  tone. 

*  The  suspicion  has  reference  to  the  worst 
and  blackest  of  all  crimes,  Mr.  Orpington,' 
said  the  other,  sternly,  *and  it  is  with  this 
that  you  are  charged.  This  young  lady — 
Miss  Morton — affirms  that  you  were  the 
cause  of  Sir  Phcebus  Wyvil's  death — that  she 
saw  you  in  the  very  act  of  murdering  the 
poor  old  man.  You  have  my  meaning  now 
in  very  plain  words,  Mr.  Orpington.' 

He  shrank  and  started  but  a  very  little, 
and  yet  he  did  shrink  and  start.  It  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  mortal  man  to  brook  that 
ghastly  accusation,  delivered  pointblank,  in 
words  so  incisive,  and  yet  not  flinch  as  he 
would  have  flinched  from  the  stab  of  a 
dagger  or  the  shot  of  a  pistol.  Something 
of  this  effect  was  due,  too,  to  the  mien  and 
bearing  of  the  magistrate.  Mr.  Fitzermine 
was  not  only  a  man  of  good  family,  but  he 
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had  the  high-bred  look  in  which  men  of  good 
family  are  sometimes  sadly  deficient.  He 
was  tall  and  upright,  with  a  high  forehead, 
thin  firm  lips,  a  well-shaped  aquiline  nose, 
and  bright  grey  eyes  that  had  no  habit  of 
drooping  before  the  eyes  of  others.  His 
dress  was  very  neat  with  an  unstudied  neat- 
ness. His  iron-grey  hair  suited  his  high 
cheek-bones  and  marked  but  delicate  fea- 
tures, and  his  voice  had  the  true  ring  of 
command  when  raised  as  it  was  now  raised. 
Above  all,  he  was  emphatically  a  high-born, 
highly  educated  gentleman,  honourable  in 
thought  and  deed,  and  something  of  the 
scorn  and  dislike  with  which  he  regarded  the 
vulgar  offender  before  him  betrayed  itself  in 
his  tone  and  in  his  glance,  and  stung  the 
wretch's  callous  soul  in  spite  of  all  his 
stubborn  resolution. 

But  it  was  only  for  an  instant  that  John 
Orpington    quailed,     and    even     then     his 
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quailing  had  not  been  very  perceptible. 
Rough,  coarse,  and  ungainly,  inferior  in 
acquirements,  and  stained  with  crime,  the 
surgeon  was  still  the  stronger  man  of 
those  two,  and  he  meant  to  use  the  supe- 
riority that  his  keener  intellect  gave  him. 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  rector's 
character,  and  he  had  studied  his  game 
beforehand  as  a  long-headed  chess-player 
works  out  every  possible  stratagem  of  his 
adversary  before  he  advances  a  pawn. 

'Mr.  Fitzermine,'  he  said,  steadily,  and 
in  a  tone  that  should  surely  have  been  that 
of  an  innocent  man,  annoyed  by  injurious 
suspicion,  but  not  dismayed ;  '  I  quite 
acquit  you  of  the  harsh  injustice  which  you 
do  me  in  word  and  in  thought.  I  don't 
pretend  not  to  be  pained  by  what  you  have 
said  to  me,  in  pursuance  with  what  I  am 
convinced  you  deem  to  be  your  duty. 
Although  I  am  in  no  degree  guilty  of  the 
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great  sin  with  which  you  tax  me,  and  for 
which,  if  I  were  guilty,  I  ought  to  hang  as 
high  as  Haman,  seeing  that  the  poor  old  man 
was  my  patient,  my  patron,  and  my  kind  and 
generous  friend/  Here  the  surgeon's  voice 
grew  a  little  thick,  and  Mr.  Fitzermine  saw 
that  his  stern  eyes  were  moist  with  tears. 
*  I  cannot  meet  the  accusation  without 
sorrow.  Will  you  bear  with  me  a  little 
time,  while  I  do  my  best  to  give  you  my 
version  of  the  story  ? ' 

'  I  am  quite  at  your  service,  sir,'  said  Mr. 
Fitzermine,  and  though  there  was  distrust  in 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  there  was  also  more 
of  politeness  than  heretofore.  He  saw  the 
signs  of  what  appeared  the  sincere  emotion 
of  a  rugged  but  well-meaning  man,  and  he 
began  to  respect  the  visitor  somewhat  more 
than  at  the  commencement  of  the  interview. 
We  are  often  vainest  of  those  faculties  of 
which  w'e  possess  the  slenderest  share.     Mr. 
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Fitzermine,  for  instance,  prided  himself  on 
his  unerring  insight  as  a  physiognomist.  He 
had  disliked  the  surgeon  on  first  seeing  him. 
Most  people  did  so.  It  needs  no  very  great 
perspicacity  to  espy  a  rogue,  and  especially 
an  ill-looking  rogue,  and  to  classify  the  ugly 
human  reptile  at  once.  But  he  now  began 
to  see  some  sterling  goodness  beneath  that 
unpromising  outside,  and  in  so  seeing  he 
made  use  of  the  eyes  of  his  imagination,  and 
cheated  himself.  John  Orpington,  on  the 
other  hand,  read  Mr.  Fitzermine  as  easily  as 
if  his  mind  had  been  a  printed  broadsheet, 
and  chuckled  inwardly  as  he  laid  himself 
steadily  to  the  work  before  him. 

The  tale  which  John  Orpington  told  was 
admirably  well  designed.  It  contained  not  one 
unnecessary  falsehood,  and  it  combined  as 
many  truths  and  semitruths  as  could  be  made 
to  bear  upon  the  subject.  Briefly,  but  forci- 
bly, the  surgeon  set  forth  the  main  facts  of 
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Blanche's  history.  He  told  how  his  old 
friendship  with  her  father  had  induced  Cap- 
tain Morton,  when  dying,  to  commit  his  girl 
to  John's  care.  He  told  how  it  had  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  Blanche's  guardian  that  a 
sort  of  clandestine  intimacy  had  arisen  be- 
tween Hugh  Wyvil  and  his  ward.  How  he 
had  found  it  his  duty  to  put  an  end  to  this 
intimacy,  for  Miss  Morton's  sake.  How, 
after  much  anxiety  how  best  to  fulfil  his 
trust  towards  this  helpless  girl,  whose  feeble 
will  made  her  an  easy  prey  to  any  stronger 
and  more  unscrupulous  nature  than  hers,  he 
had  determined  to  make  her  his  wife  ;  and 
how  she  had  agreed  to  this  union,  with  no 
undue  solicitation  on  his  part,  nor,  to  the 
best  of  his  belief,  on  the  part  of  his  sisters. 

*  For  that,  however,  I  can  scarcely  answer 
as  for  myself,'  said  John  Orpington,  with  a 
smile  flickering  about  his  iron  mouth  ;  *  wo- 
men,  you  know,  are  eager  when  they  set 
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their  hearts  upon  a  thing.  And  Bridget  and 
Barbara  are  weak  enough  to  think  well  of 
their  brother.  They  may  have  used  their 
influence  ;   I  never  did.' 

Mr.  Fitzermine's  stern  reserve  was  thaw- 
ing. He  was  not  one  of  those  good  easy 
men  who  can  be  duped  and  hoodwinked  by 
any,  the  clumsiest,  impostor.  Stolid,  but  not 
honest  Giles,  charged  with  selling  his  mas- 
ter's oats,  or  firing  his  ex-employer's  rick, 
could  not  save  himself  from  the  Assizes  by 
gruff  denial.  As  little  could  Blogg,  the 
begging  letter- writer,  fluent  of  speech,  supple 
of  spine,  and  grandiloquent  of  language,  when 
caught  swindling  in  Lincolnshire,  escape  being 
committed  to  take  his  trial  at  the  Sessions, 
even  by  the  help  of  the  longest  words  that 
a  life-long  study  of  the  English  Dictionary 
had  placed  at  his  command.  But  John  Or- 
pington's long-established  good  character,  and 
John  Orpington's  blunt  seriousness   of  utter- 
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ance,  were  beginning  to  add  persuasiveness 
to  his  words.  It  could  not  surely  be  that  a 
murderer  could  speak  thus !  The  murderer 
saw  his  advantage,  and  went  on. 

He  spoke  of  his  own  relations  with  Sir 
Phoebus,  of  the  baronet's  quarrels  with  his 
nephew,  of  the  will  made  in  his,  the  surgeon's, 
favour,  and  of  how  he,  the  legatee,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  D wight  and  of  the  servants, 
had  protested  against  the  old  man's  capricious 
bounty  to  himself,  as  the  means  of  working 
injustice  to  others.  All  this  was  true,  and 
carried  the  ring  of  the  pure  metal,  truth,  in 
the  sound  of  it.  Then  came  a  description  of 
Blanche,  given  with  masterly  skill.  The 
guardian  spoke  of  his  own  fears  lest  the  girl's 
mind  should  prove  not  to  be  wholly  sound. 
There  might  be  some  slight  hereditary  taint, 
though  the  surgeon  could  not  pretend  to  any 
knowledge  on  that  subject.  But  that 
Blanche  was  morbidly  sensitive,  full  of  un- 
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healthy  fancies,  and  capable  of  sudden  and 
unreasonable  antipathies,  there  was  no  doubt. 
Such  an  antipathy  she  had  shown  towards 
him,  her  affianced  husband,  during  the  few 
days  preceding  her  flight  from  his  house. 

Then  Mr.  Orpington  told  of  the  abrupt 
and  fatal  seizure  that  had  struck  Sir  Phoebus 
down.  He  minutely  described  what  had 
occurred  up  to  the  time  of  his  sending 
Robert  to  fetch  Bridget  Orpington  to  act  as 
nurse,  and  to  the  time  when  he  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  sick  man.  As  for  the  death 
of  the  latter,  nothing  more,  the  surgeon  de- 
clared, could  have  been  done  to  save  the 
baronet  than  was  done.  The  weakly  con- 
stitution had  succumbed,  and  in  his  last  sleep 
Sir  Phoebus  had  passed  away  from  life  to 
eternity.  Another  medical  man,  whom  he 
named,  and  who  practised  in  a  neighbouring 
country  district,  had  seen  the  body  that  same 
evening,  had  heard  a  complete  account  of 
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the  symptoms,  and  had  coincided  absolutely 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Whiteparish  surgeon. 
These  was  no  mystery  in  the  matter.  Any 
autopsy,  or  any  inquiry,  however  searching 
or  minute,  would  be  welcome,  so  far  as  Or- 
pington was  concerned,  if  it  removed  the 
doubts  on  Mr.  Fitzermine's  mind. 

Next  followed,  succinct  and  clear,  a  state- 
ment of  the  circumstances  under  which 
Blanche  had  quitted  her  guardian's  house, 
under  pretence  of  offering  her  services  to 
nurse  Sir  Phoebus ;  how  the  horse  had  fallen 
lame;  how  the  young  lady  had  inquired 
the  way  to  Deepdene,  and  had  disappeared, 
apparently  in  the  direction  of  the  house. 
But,  as  John  Orpington  calmly  pointed  out, 
there  was  no  proof  that  the  girl  had  ever 
entered  the  Deepdene  park  at  all ;  or,  if  the 
park,  no  proof  that  she  had  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  house.  No  servant,  in-door 
or   out-door,    had    seen    her.      No    keeper. 
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labourer,  or  other  person,  had  observed  her 
to  approach  the  mansion,  or  to  leave  it,  so 
far  as  was  known.  Mr.  Orpington  and  his 
sisters  had  vainly  inquired  of  many  whose 
occupations  took  them  much  abroad  for 
tidings  of  the  lost  one.  From  the  moment 
when  Robert  the  groom  lost  sight  of  Miss 
Morton,  the  only  certain  fact  was  her  arrival, 
exhausted  and  almost  dying,  at  Stoningham 
Rectory. 

John  Orpington  wound  up  by  expressing, 
in  cautious  terms,  and  with  a  sort  of  delicacy 
that  was  almost  touching  in  such  a  man, 
his  belief  that  Blanche,  though  not  mad, 
was  liable  to  delusions  trenching  very  closely 
on  madness,  and  had,  moreover,  a  share  of 
that  half-childish  cunning  which  distinguishes 
the  insane.  Perhaps  some  silly  preference 
for  Captain  Wyvil  might  have  prompted 
her  to  this  act,  and  excitement  and  fatigue 
had   no  doubt    brought   on   a    crisis    of  the 
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nervous  disorder  to  which  her  constitution 
rendered  her  liable.  Hence  her  wild  wander- 
ings over  the  country  until  her  strength  was 
spent;  and  hence,  too,  the  wild  accusation 
against  the  guardian  to  whom  she  had  of 
late  displayed  a  strange  suUenness.  As  for 
what  she  professed  to  have  seen  at  Deep- 
dene,  the  surgeon  spoke  of  that  with  quiet 
scorn,  as  the  ravings  of  delirium  or  the 
half-conscious  inventions  of  an  unhealthy 
fancy  that,  having  first  half-deceived  itself, 
deceives  others. 

A  long  conversation  ensued.  Mr.  Fitzer- 
mine,  hungry  as  he  was,  disregarded  the 
summons  to  breakfast  that  his  wife  sent  to 
him,  and  gave  orders  that  his  privacy  should 
not  be  disturbed.  He  asked  many  ques- 
tions, and  took  notes  of  the  replies,  and, 
in  a  word,  did  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge.  But  in  truth  his  knowledge 
was  not  equal  to  the  work,  and  the  surgeon 
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triumphed.  The  case  that  had  looked  so 
black  at  the  first  in  the  magistrate's  eyes 
changed  colour  fast,  and  soon  grew  white, 
or  nearly  so.  Mr.  Fitzermine,  for  all  his 
breeding  and  his  scholarship,  was  essentially 
a  commonplace  man;  and  the  common- 
place arguments  and  plain  statements  of  the 
other  made  Blanche's  very  improbable  story 
kick  the  beam.  Still,  he  was  wary.  The 
affair  was  not  understood  to  be  closed,  but 
only  deferred.  Miss  Morton,  whom  he  be- 
gan to  regard  as  the  victim  of  a  dangerous 
delusion,  was  not  yet  well  enough  in  health 
to  be  confronted  with  him  whom  she  had 
accused.  And,  indeed,  there  would  not,  as 
the  rector  sincerely  hoped,  be  any  need 
to  take  further  steps,  or  to  annoy  Mr.  Or- 
pington further  on  the  subject.  Would  the 
surgeon  call  again  at  Stoningham  in  a  day 
or  two's  time?  'Then,  perhaps,  something 
might  be  settled  regarding  the  future  com- 
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fort  and  safe  keeping  of  that  unhappy  young 
lady  upstairs,  to  whom  Mrs.  Fitzermine, 
perhaps  injudiciously,  had  taken  a  strong 
fancy. 

*  Have  you  breakfasted,  Mr.  Orpington  ? ' 
said  the  rector,  very  awkwardly  for  him,  as  the 
interview  closed  amicably ;  '  if  not,  perhaps — ' 
He  was  a  very  Arab  in  his  hospitality,  but 
he  did  not  quite  like  to  invite  John  Orping- 
ton   to    join  his    wife   and   himself    at    the 
morning   meal.     He    had    been   talked    out 
of  almost  all  his  prepossessions  against  the 
surgeon,  but  enough   remained  to    make   it 
uncomfortable   to    break    bread    with    him. 
And  yet  to  send  any  man  from  his  doors 
fasting    was   monstrous   in   his    eyes.      But 
John  relieved  him  by  declaring  that  he  had 
breakfasted,    and   must   ride   home   without 
delay.     And  so  the  Magistrate  shook  hands 
with    the    Criminal,    and    wished  him    good 
speed. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


DUST   TO    DUST. 


John  Orpington  was  not  chief  mourner, 
after  all.  He  had  been  proposed  in  that 
capacity  by  the  Danethorpe  undertaker,  but 
the  aristocratic  sympathies  of  the  Lincoln 
undertaker  had  been  revolted  by  the  sugges- 
tion. Sir  Harbottle  Baggs  was  among  those 
few  of  the  county  magnates  who  had 
promised  to  grace  the  occasion  ;  and  as 
Sir  Harbottle  was  a  cousin  in  the  fifth 
degree,  and  a  baronet  and  M.P.  to  boot, 
it  was  fitting  that  he  should  hold  the  place 
of  honour  at  the  obsequies  of  his  distant 
kinsman.      So     Sir    Harbottle   and    Squire 
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Leatherby,  of  Leatherby,  whose  forefathers 
had  eaten  of  the  fat  and  drunk  of  the  strong, 
and  done  little  else  but  eat  and  drink,  for 
eight  hundred  years,  to  their  immortal  credit 
and  glory,  rode  in  the  first  of  the  black 
coaches,  and  walked  next  after  the  coffin. 
There  were  two  other  esquires  whose  ances- 
tors had  feasted  and  hunted  in  company 
with  the  Wyvils,  and  a  clergyman,  whose 
father  had  been  tutor  to  Sir  George,  and 
who  came  to  show  his  respect  for  the  family. 
There  were  the  lawyers,  and  there  was  John 
Orpington. 

His  was  the  saddest  face  there — the 
only  sad  face  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
unmanly  in  the  expression  of  that  stern 
countenance,  that  compelled  respect  if  it 
could  not  win  liking.  Had  the  surgeon 
shown  the  customary  signs  of  deep  sorrow 
men  would  have  called  him  a  hypocrite. 
Had  he   seemed  cheerful  or  indifferent  he 
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would  have  been  blamed  as  a  sinner  against 
good  taste  and  good  feeling.  But,  as  it  was, 
his  grave  self-possession  became  him  well. 

Not  one  of  those  present,  as  they  stood  in 
their  black  clothes  around  the  opened  vault 
where  so  many  Wyvils  slept,  and  heard  the 
solemn  words  of  the  burial  service  and  the 
rattle  of  the  earth  falling  on  the  coffin-lid, 
could  guess  how  active  was  the  brain  that 
worked  and  schemed  behind  the  darkling 
brow  of  the  dead  man's  reputed  heir. 

The  instinct  of  self  -  preservation  was 
thoroughly  aroused  in  John  Orpington's 
subtle  mind,  and  though  his  lips  repeated 
the  responses  of  the  Church's  last  service, 
his  thoughts  were  far  away.  He  had  come 
safely  through  great  perils.  Every  day 
added  to  his  chance  of  impunity.  But  until 
that  chance  of  impunity  had  become  a  cer- 
tainty, he  must  know  no  confidence,  no  rest, 
no  peace,  even  such  as  the  guilty  can  feel. 
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In  Blanche  Morton  he  had  found  an 
unexpected  enemy,  feeble  and  poor  of  re- 
sources, compared  with  himself,  but  who 
might  yet  bring  him  to  the  scaffold.  The 
suspicions  of  Mr.  Fitzermine,  skilfully  lulled 
to  rest  for  the  time,  might  be  rekindled. 
The  rector  had  a  wife,  too  prejudiced,  as  her 
husband  admitted,  in  favour  of  the  pretty, 
gentle  guest  that  had  been  harboured  at 
Stoningham.  John  had  won  over  Mr. 
Fitzermine  for  the  moment,  but  not  Mrs. 
Fitzermine,  and  he  feared  lest  the  woman's 
instinct  should  be  harder  to  blindfold  than 
the  man's  reason.  And  yet  he  must  blind- 
fold it,  must  convert  Blanche's  partisans  into 
his  own  allies,  must  crush  and  stifle  the 
story  that  the  girl  had  to  tell,  if  he  would 
not  feel  the  policeman's  clutch  upon  his  arm 
and  the  hangman's  noose  around  his  neck. 

Even  if  he  carried  all  before  him  at  Ston- 
ingham, if  he  persuaded  the  Fitzermines  to 
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restore  Blanche  to  his  custody,  what  was  he 
to  do  with  her,  and  how  was  he  to  ensure 
her  silence  ?  Should  he  behave  as  if  he 
deemed  her  really  insane  ?  It  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  lodge  her  in  a  madhouse. 
No,  not  difficult;  but  very  dangerous — very, 
very  dangerous.  All  keepers  of  such  asylums 
were  not  rogues ;  nay,  at  the  moment  he 
could  not  bethink  him  of  one  serviceable 
rogue  in  that  line  of  life.  If  he  had  time 
to  make  inquiries — but  then  Blanche  might 
speak  out,  and  perhaps  to  those  who  would 
be  less  discreet  than  Mr.  Fitzermine. 
Scandal  was  ruin. 

For  a  moment,  indeed,  a  plan  had  oc- 
curred to  him  by  which  he  might  buy  safety. 
This  plan  was,  not  indeed  to  produce  the 
stolen  will  by  which  Hugh  Wyvil  was  left 
heir  of  the  baronet's  wealth,  but  to  make 
over  the  entire  personalty,  as  a  free  gift,  to 
the   natural   heir.      Such  an  act  of  almost 
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incredible  generosity  would  surely  disarm 
criticism.  The  most  ill-natured  tongue  could 
hardly  dare  to  wag  against  the  doer  of  such 
a  deed.  It  would  be  easy  to  accompany  the 
transfer  with  an  explanation  of  the  donor's 
scruples  as  to  profiting  by  an  old  man's 
caprice,  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  had 
better  claims.  No  doubt  but  that  this  resti- 
tution of  the  property  would  cause  the  whole 
countryside  to  ring  with  John  Orpington's 
praises.  No  doubt  but  that  the  apparent 
motives  for  the  murder  being  removed,  the 
suspicion  of  the  multitude  would  find  no 
fuel  to  feed  upon.  The  culprit  would  become 
a  spotless  hero  to  the  popular  eye. 

But — there  is  generally  a  but  in  such 
speculations  as  these — but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  do  it.  It  was  again  with 
him  as  when  Sir  Phoebus  had  detected  him 
in  the  act  of  prying  among  his  private 
papers,  and  when  he   had   preferred   black 
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crime  and  temporary  security  to  safety  and 
scorn.  He  had  sold  his  soul,  and  he  clung 
savagely  to  the  few  poor  blood-rusted  pieces 
of  the  purchase-money.  Then  he  had  not 
the  heart,  so  he  told  himself,  to  disappoint 
his  sisters,  greedy  and  exultant  in  their 
triumph.  Also,  he  had  a  rankling  hatred  for 
Hugh  Wyvil,  he  hardly  knew  why.  And  he 
said,  too,  in  his  own  heart,  that  it  was  too 
late.  He  had  been  charged  with  murdering 
his  benefactor ;  and  although  he  had  for  the 
moment  been  clever  enough,  and  lucky 
enough,  to  hush  up  the  charge,  his  safety 
was  not  yet  secured.  The  thunder-cloud 
might  yet  roll  up,  dark  and  death-fraught, 
over  his  wretched  head,  and  his  very  action 
of  seeming  magnanimity,  his  renunciation  of 
the  old  man's  hoards,  might  be  construed  into 
a  confession  of  his  deep-dyed  guilt. 

No,  he  would  hold  fast,  with  a  drowning 
man's  grip,  to  the  wealth   that   he  had  pur- 
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chased  so  dearly.  And  for  Blanche — there 
was  but  one  way  there.  By  hook  or  by 
crook,  by  right  or  by  wrong,  she  must  be 
brought  once  more  under  his  authority.  The 
Fitzermines  might  oppose  obstacles  to  his 
good-will  and  pleasure.  They  might  parley 
and  stipulate,  impose  conditions,  exact  pro- 
mises, before  they  restored  Blanche  Morton 
to  the  custody  of  her  guardian.  Well  !  so  let 
it  be !  He  would  accept  their  conditions.  He 
would  give  the  promises  they  should  demand. 
He  would  be  patient,  and  play  with  them  as 
the  angler  with  the  trout  that  threatens  ruin 
to  his  tackle,  but  none  the  less  would  he  win. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  Blanche. 
She  must  be  his  wife,  though  he  had  begun 
to  hate  her.  She  must  be  his  wife,  although 
close  companionship  with  one  who  knew  him 
for  what  he  was  had  something  terrible  and 
shocking  in  it,  even  to  him.  But  it  must  be 
so.     A  wife  cannot  bear  witness  against  her 
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husband.  Blanche  Morton  must  be  his  wife, 
for  she,  and  she  alone,  could  bring  him  to 
the  gallows  by  her  testimony.  He  must  get 
her  into  his  hands,  and  must  compel  her  to 
be  his  wife,  that  he  might  escape  the  doom 
of  a  murderer.  He  did  not  care  greatly,  nor 
did  he  think  much  of  any  probable  oppo- 
sition on  her  part.  Such  men  as  he  regard 
such  women  as  Blanche  Morton  with  very 
much  the  same  eyes  as  those  with  which  the 
wolf  glares  upon  the  sheep.  To  pounce,  and 
rend,  and  gorge  itself,  is  the  nature  of  the 
one,  just  as  to  bleat,  and  bleed,  and  suffer, 
and  die,  is  the  nature  of  the  other.  He  could 
bear  her  down  by  terror,  and  by  anger,  and 
by  threats,  and  the  weak  must  submit  to  the 
strong  in  this  case,  as  in  others. 

But  his  sisters  !  They  would  be  opponents 
now,  of  his  marriage  with  Blanche,  not  advo- 
cates of  it.  They  saw  no  reason  why  the 
heir  to  a  great  fortune  should  take  to  his 
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bosom  a  chit  of  a  girl  whose  few  poor  annual 
hundreds  seemed  pitiful  when  compared  with 
the  great  revenue  derivable  from  the  old 
baronet's  gift.  And,  as  women  go  more 
directly  to  the  point,  when  their  feelings  are 
excited,  than  it  is  the  custom  of  men  to  do, 
Bridget  and  Barbara  had  not  scrupled  to 
congratulate  themselves  and  their  brother  on 
the  good  luck  that  had  freed  them  from  their 
timid  charge,  just  when  her  little  income 
became  unnecessary  as  a  feeder  to  the  Or- 
pington exchequer. 

Mr.  Fitzermine,  too,  might  give  much 
trouble.  He  might  insist  that  doctors  should 
be  called  in  to  examine  into  the  sound  or 
diseased  condition  of  his  guest's  mind.  He 
might  stipulate  that  she  should  be  removed, 
duly  certificated,  to  some  asylum  of  known 
respectability.  He  might  impose  conditions 
that  would  render  a  compulsory  union  be- 
tween Miss  Morton  and  her  guardian  very 
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difficult  and  not  devoid  of  peril.  But  none 
the  less  did  the  murderer  determine  that 
what  he  chose  should  come  to  pass.  He 
cared  not  through  what  crooked  paths  he 
might  have  to  thread  his  way,  over  what 
stumbling  blocks  he  must  trample.  He 
would  conquer  his  sour  sisters.  He  would 
conquer  that  pompous  Fitzermine.  The  girl 
must  bend  or  break,  for  John  Orpington  so 
willed  it.  He  would  not  lose  the  game  now 
after  all  that  he  had  done  to  win. 

Had  those  present  at  the  funeral,  or  even 
the  smaller  company  that  gathered  in  the 
dining-room  of  Deepdene  as  soon  as  the 
burial  was  over,  for  the  reading  of  the  will, 
been  able  to  decipher  the  wicked  thoughts 
that  surged  and  sank  like  black  waves  upon 
a  midnight  sea  beliind  Orpington's  dark 
brows,  they  would  have  risen  to  tear  him  limb 
from  limb.  All  those  present  were  not  good 
men,  nay,  most  of  them  deviated  sadly  from 
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the  world's  easy  standard  of  goodness.  Mr. 
Dwight  was  an  attorney  used  to  sharp  practice; 
the  other  lawyers  and  lawyers'  clerks  were 
accustomed  to  profit  by  the  ignorance,  the 
fears,  and  the  cupidity  of  their  dull-witted 
clients.  Sir  Harbottle  drank  and  sw^ore,  and 
told  ugly  stories  of  his  own  early  dissipations 
over  his  own  highly-polished  mahogany.  Squire 
Leatherby  rather  prided  himself  on  his  un- 
forgiving temper,  and  when  a  tenant  or  a 
labourer  had  once  angered  him,  would  pursue 
that  tenant  or  that  labourer  with  a  plodding, 
stupid  vindictiveness  to  the  doors  of  the 
workhouse  or  the  jail.  The  undertaker's 
charges,  like  those  of  most  of  their  corbie 
brotherhood,  were  calculated  rather  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  force  of  public  opinion 
than  on  any  reasonable  scale  of  payment. 
And  yet  all  these  men,  had  they  know^n  John 
Orpington  for  what  he  was,  would  have 
risen  up  to  stone  him  as  a  sheep  too  black 
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for    the    companionship     of    that     dubious 
flock. 

Perhaps  poor  Tupper,  just  returned  from 
London  in  time  to  see  the  clods  shovelled 
down  upon  the  coffin  of  his  old  master,  was 
about  the  best  of  those  present.  There  were 
real  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  had  freely  for- 
given Sir  Phoebus  much  ill-usao^e  in  consider- 
ation  of  some  kindness.  And  when  the  law- 
yer was  about  to  read  the  will,  Tupper 
respectfully  mentioned  that  other  will  that 
he  had  witnessed.  But  the  other  will  could 
not  be  found  among  the  late  baronet's  papers. 
No  doubt  but  that  the  testator,  changing  his 
mind,  had  destroyed  it,  whatever  its  purport. 
So  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Sir  Phcebus 
was  read  publicly,  and  John  Orpington  was 
declared  heir  to  all. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MR.    FITZERMINE    TAKES   A    PRACTICAL    VIEW 
OF   THE   BUSINESS. 

Blanche  Morton,  in  one  of  those  pretty 
rooms  upstairs  at  Stoningham  Rectory — those 
rooms  around  the  casements  of  which  the 
American  creeping  plants  entwined  so 
lovingly — lay  passive  on  the  sofa  by  day,  as  on 
the  bed  by  night,  exhausted  in  body  and  mind. 
It  was  not  the  long  walk  to  Stoningham  that 
had  wearied  her  thus,  nor  was  it  even  the 
terrible  nervous  shock  that  she  had  undergone 
in  the  fated  mansion  of  Deepdene.  Fragile, 
and  delicate,  and  soft  as  she  was,  she  would 
not  have  yielded  thus,  but  that  for  months 
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there  had  been  a  strain  upon  her  nerves  of 
which  she  had  been  but  partially  conscious, 
and  that  her  whole  life  at  Whiteparish  had 
been  strange  and  unnatural.  But  now  she 
had  broken  down. 

Mrs.   Fitzermine   was   very  kind    indeed, 
and   as  gentle  with   Blanche  as    she    could 
possibly    have    been    with  one  of  her    own 
children  in  sickness,  but  she  was  herself  too 
robust   of  body   and    mind   to   be    able   to 
comprehend   her   guest's    utter    prostration. 
She   called  in  a  doctor  from  Silverwick,   a 
mild  apothecary,  grown  grey  in  family  prac- 
tice, and  he  shook  his  head  benignantly  at 
the   invalid,   and   forwarded    certain    phials 
smelling  strongly  of  camphor  and  lavender. 
But   to   minister   to   a   mind    diseased    was 
beyond   the  apothecary's  skill ;   and  though 
Blanche  Morton's  mind  was  sound  enough, 
it  was  sorely  troubled,  and  altogether  beyond 
the  curative  powers  of  camphor  and  lavender. 
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It  had  been  while  the  horror  of  the  scene  was 
fresh  upon  her  that  Blanche  had  told  her 
hostess  of  what  she  had  witnessed  at  Deepdene, 
but  the  strength  that  had  supported  her 
while  she  told  the  tale  had  turned  out  to  be 
mere  factitious  excitement,  and  it  died  away 
and  left  her  feeble,  almost  as  an  infant.  She 
had  lain  passive  for  long  hours,  hardly  able  to 
speak,  with  every  sense  dulled,  and  wholly  in- 
capable of  sustained  conversation. 

The  mistress  of  Stoningham  Rectory 
scarcely  knew  what  to  think  of  her  guest. 
She  had  a  warm  womanly  heart,  and  she 
tended  and  soothed  Blanche  with  the 
sincerest  pity,  but  sometimes  she  had  serious 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  girl  were  not  the 
dupe  of  some  feverish  hallucination.  That 
accusation  against  her  guardian  had  been 
made  with  all  the  force  of  truth.  It  had 
carried  conviction  to  the  listener's  heart,  and 
Mrs.  Fitzermine  had  at  the  first  been  eager 
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to  bring  the  murderer  to  justice.  But  nothing 
had  since  transpired  of  a  nature  to  confirm 
the  suspicion  against  John  Orpington,  and 
Blanche  was  too  ill  and  too  exhausted  to  be 
submitted  to  cross-examination. 

Thus  time  went  on,  and  no  deposition  was 
sworn  to.  Mr.  Fitzermine,  never  so  fully 
convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  Blanche's  as- 
sertions as  his  wife  had  been,  became  much 
perplexed  between  his  duty  and  his  prudence. 
He  was  emphatically  an  active  magistrate, 
and,  as  such,  had  no  objection  to  receive  the 
compliments  of  the  Chairman  at  Quarter 
Sessions  on  the  zeal  and  acumen  displayed 
in  so  important  a  committal.  He  was  a 
gentleman  and  an  honest  man,  and  would 
have  been  vexed  to  let  a  wretch  who  had 
murdered  his  benefactor  go  free.  But  then 
John  Orpington  might  be  innocent.  Blanche 
Morton's  words  might  be  the  mere  ravings 
of  a  brainsick  girl,  and  if  so,  what  actions 
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for  false  imprisonment,  what  reprimands  from 
the  Home  Office,  and  what  vigorous  news- 
paper abuse,  might  not  be  accumulated  on 
the  head  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Stuart  Fitz- 
ermine.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  honour- 
able and  reverend  would,  as  he  well  knew, 
sharpen  against  him  the  pens  of  the  penny 
press.  Clerical  magistrates  are  at  a  discount 
in  metropolitan  public  opinion,  and  liis  grand 
old  surname,  chronicled  in  every  Peerage 
from  Debrett's  to  Dod's,  pointed  him  out  as 
a  fair  target  for  the  shafts  of  the  journalists. 
It  behoved  him  to  be  very  cautious.  But  he 
was  perhaps  over  prudent.  It  is  possible 
to  carry  a  waiting  game  too  far.  And  some 
doubt  on  this  subject  arose  when  the  rumour 
of  John  Orpington's  succession  to  the  old 
baronet's  hoards  first  came  to  his  ears.  This 
supplied  a  probable  motive  for  what  had 
hitherto  appeared  as  an  action  equally  wicked 
and  gratuitous.     And    Mr.  Fitzermine  had 
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really   made  up  his  mind    to  send  for  the 
accused  person,  in  an  inofficial  way,  and  be 
guided    by   circumstances   as   to   his    future 
course,    when    the    surgeon    forestalled    his 
purpose  by  volunteering  a  visit  to  claim  his 
ward.     To  a  man  of  Mr.  Fitzermine's  essen- 
tially commonplace  character  the  relief  from 
a  painful  responsibility  is  always  a  positive 
boon  ;  and,  in  the  present  case,  he  felt  it  to 
be   a    boon    indeed.       It   was    much    more 
pleasant,  simple,  and  natural,  to  believe  that 
Blanche  was  deceived  by  her  own  morbid 
fancies  than  to  think  that  he,  Stuart  Fitz- 
ermine,  had  sat  face  to  face  for  an  hour  with 
a  criminal  too  vile  to  cumber  the  earth.     It 
was  easier  to  pity  a  poor  half-crazed  girl, 
than  to  undertake  the  ticklish  task  of  accus- 
ing, committing,  and  bringing  to  the  bar  of 
justice,  an  eminently  respectable  man,  whose 
name  stood  high  in  the  world's  esteem. 

The  surgeon's  explanation    of   his  ward's 
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mental  state  was  perfectly  plausible.  His 
narrative  contained  many  truths,  and  many 
assertions  which  on  the  very  face  of  them 
were  probable,  and  which  were  also  capable 
of  direct  proof  or  of  direct  contradiction. 
The  whole  story  of  the  case,  as  told  by  John 
Orpington,  was  simple  and  coherent.  An 
astute  lawyer  might  possibly  have  objected 
to  it  that  it  proved  too  much,  but  Mr.  Fitz- 
ermine  was  not  an  astute  lawyer.  He  was 
a  man  who  weighed  and  measured  evidence 
by  certain  moral  weights  and  measures, 
and  the  more  commonplace  a  statement 
might  be,  the  more  easy  was  his  belief  in 
it.  His  was  not  bad  logic,  so  far  as  it 
went,  but  the  system  was  not  large  enough 
to  embrace  the  bearings  of  such  a  business 
as  this. 

The  result  of  this,  and  of  other  interviews, 
between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzermine  and  the 
surgeon  was  satisfactory  to  the   latter.     His 
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artful  simplicity  of  narrative,  his  calm,  sens- 
ible manner  of  speaking,  and  the  close  and 
cogent  arguments  which  he  employed,  pre- 
vailed over  the  truths  that  poor  Blanche  had 
told  in  broken  words.  The  Fitzermines 
were  beginning  to  respect  the  surgeon,  and 
almost  to  like  him,  uncouth  as  he  was.  Per- 
haps the  fact  of  his  new  wealth  may  have 
gilded  that  rugged  outside  to  their  eyes,  but 
if  so,  the  beautifying  effect  was  quite  un- 
consciously produced.  But  they  were  both 
of  them  much  pleased  by  the  indulgent, 
almost  paternal  manner  in  which  he  uniformly 
spoke  of  Blanche.  He  never  showed  the 
slightest  irritation  when  mentioning  her,  and 
seemed,  with  the  quiet  benevolence  of  a  good 
man,  to  overlook  the  wild  accusation  which 
she  had  brought  against  him.  He  asked, 
indeed,  that  she  might  be  restored  to  the 
care  of  his  sisters,  but  he  spared  no  assurance 
that  all  that  could  be  done  for  the  relief  of 
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her  unhappy  mental  condition  should  be 
done.  Change  of  air  and  scene,  foreign 
travel,  the  companionship  of  young  people 
of  her  own  age — such  were  the  gentle  reme- 
dies on  which  Mr.  Orpington  professed  to 
found  his  hopes  of  a  cure  for  his  ward's  mor- 
bid mind.  As  for  that  project  of  a  marriage 
— that,  he  frankly  said,  must  be  given  up. 
Later,  when  happily  restored  to  mental 
health,  his  ward  could  and  should  freely 
consult  her  own  inclinations  in  that  respect. 
For  the  present  he  would  care  for  her 
as  for  a  sick  child,  and  there  was  nothing 
that  wealth  and  forethought  could  effect 
that  should  be  omitted  to  restore  Blanche 
to  herself. 

He  spoke  them  fair,  and  they  yielded. 
One  evening  Mrs.  Fitzermine,  not  without 
many  a  kind  caress  and  soothing  phrase, 
told  her  guest  that  to-morrow  her  guardian 
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would  come,  with  his  sisters,  to  Stoningham. 
It  was  her  wish,  hers  and  that  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
ermine,  that  Blanche  should  see  them,  in  Mrs. 
Fitzermine's  presence.  And  in  a  few  days — 
there  was  no  hurry — the  Orpingtons  would 
come  again  to  fetch  her  home,  and  start, 
shortly  after,  on  a  foreign  tour  that  would 
be  very,  very  nice  and  pleasant.  Blanche 
must  not  cry,  must  not  distress  herself,  must 
not  think  the  Fitzermines  unkind  or  inhos- 
pitable. Everything  had  been  satisfactorily 
explained,  and  Mr.  Fitzermine  was  sure  that 
Mr.  and  the  Miss  Orpingtons  were  sincerely 
anxious  to  promote  Blanche's  welfare.  Not 
a  word  more  about  that  dreadful  delusion — 
it  was  a  mistake — a  dream.  Blanche  had 
been  ill,  and  tired,  and  fanciful,  that  was 
all ;  and  now  she  must  be  a  good  girl,  and 
be  guided  by  her  friends,  and  all  would  go 
well.      Then    Mrs.   Fitzermine    kissed   the 
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girl's  cold  cheek,  and  bade  her  a  good  night 
and  left  her. 

On  the  morrow  Blanche  was  gone.  Her 
bed  had  not  been  slept  in.  One  of  the 
doors  below  was  found  unlocked  and  ajar. 
She  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 


BY    THE    UP-TRAIN. 


Strong,  self-assertive  natures,  get  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  credit,  perhaps,  in  this 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  the  timid  and  the  meek  among 
us  have  no  power  of  self-help,  no  reserve  ot 
force  lying  latent  for  the  day  of  necessity. 
So  it  was  that  Mrs.  Fitzermine,  and  her 
learned  husband,  and  even  stern,  vigilant 
John  Orpington,  regarded  Blanche  Morton 
rather  as  a  passive  piece  of  property  than  as 
a  sentient  being  with  a  human  will  to  prompt 
her  actions.     It  is  very  hard  for  the  wolf  to 
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believe  in  the  lamb's  power  of  resistance,  or 
even  of  flight.  Thus  John  Orpington,  keen 
as  he  was  to  provide  against  peril,  had  never 
dreamed  of  guarding  against  any  independent 
step  on  the  part  of  his  despised  ward. 

But  to  Blanche  Morton  flight  seemed  as 
necessary  now  as  when  she  had  hurried  back 
through  the  hall  of  Deepdene,  threading  her 
way  through  the  cold  pale  marbles,  with  the 
horror  of  the  witnessed  crime  fresh  upon  her. 
Never  since  that  dreadful  hour  had  she 
known  a  night  of  unbroken  rest,  or  a  day  of 
quiet  repose.  Dreaming  and  waking,  she  was 
sure  to  be  reminded  of  the  ghastly  spectacle 
that  her  eyes  had  beheld,  and  to  feel  the  old 
terror  and  shuddering  agony  crowd  upon  her 
startled  soul.  For  a  time  she  had  felt 
almost  safe,  safe  in  the  kindness  of  those 
oood  stranoers  who  had  taken  her  in  and 
comforted  her  when  she  was  ready  to  perish. 
But  now — 
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Now  they  would  give  her  up,  give  her  up 
to  the  wolf's  jaws,  to  the  tender  care  of  that 
man  with  the  tongue  of  the  serpent,  and 
the  cold,  pitiless  eyes  in  which  she  had  read 
her  fate  on  the  first  wretched  evening  she 
had  spent  beneath  his  hateful  roof.  They 
were  gentle  to  her  still,  but  the  serpent 
tongue  had  turned  them  from  her,  and  they 
meant  to  give  her  up  to  the  smooth-spoken 
enemy.  And  then — Blanche  shuddered 
with  a  real  fear.  She  remembered  that 
inmate  of  the  surgeon's  joyless  house,  un- 
named, unseen,  who  dwelt  in  the  strong 
room  behind  the  iron  bars  and  the  mighty 
locks,  and  whose  wailing  cry  had  disturbed 
her  feverish  slumbers  on  that  first  night 
spent  at  her  guardian's  dwelling-place. 
Would  he  cage  her,  too,  as  he  had  caged 
that  other,  or  would  he  do  to  her  even  as  he 
had  done  to  the  helpless  old  man  at  Deep- 
dene.     To  be  given   up  to  him  was  but  a 
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synonym  for  the  being  flung  to  a  wild  beast, 
crafty,  merciless,  unsparing. 

Yes,  she  would  fly — she  would  go  far,  far 
awav,  and  hide  herself  from  that  man  to 
whom  all — even  her  dead  father  that  had 
loved  her  so  dearly — had  combined  to  give 
her  up  as  a  living  prey.  Where  should  she 
go,  where  hide,  so  that  his  remorseless  hate 
and  cunning  should  not  dog  her  steps  and 
snatch  her  back  again  to  be  his  victim  as — 
as  tne  others  were.  Hour  after  hour  of  the 
summer  night  went  by,  and  the  clock  on  the 
stable  turret  knelled  out  the  time  clear  and 
sharp,  as  Blanche  sat  crouching  beside  her 
little  white  bed,  thinking,  listening,  trembling 
at  every  sound,  as  if  the  human  fiend  who 
claimed  her  was  cominff  bv  ni^i^ht  to  make 
sure  of  his  victim. 

Then  she  knelt  and  prayed,  and  as  she 
arose  from  her  knees  a  holy  calm  was  about 
her   like  a  soft  pure  atmosphere  of  golden 
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light,  and  she  doubted  no  longer,  and 
feared  no  more,  but  sat  waiting  for  the  first 
faint  change  in  the  eastern  sky  that  should 
herald  the  morn. 

At  last  it  came,  the  pale  morning  light, 
and  Blanche,  with  noiseless  feet,  crept  down- 
stairs, and  left  the  house  without  encoun- 
tering unwelcome  notice.  Her  mind  was 
made  up ;  she  would  go  to  London.  There 
she  could  best  hide  herself.  There,  too, 
lived  kind  Fanny  Davenport.  That  lady, 
indeed,  had  not  replied  to  her  last  letters, 
but  still  Blanche  felt  assured  that  the  dashing 
widow  had  not  ceased  to  be  her  friend.  She 
would  go  to  London.  During  the  sleepless 
hours  of  the  night  she  had  had  ample  time 
to  mature  her  simple  project.  She  had  her 
purse  in  her  pocket,  but  it  w^as  empty,  save 
for  a  few  poor  shillings.  But  she  had  a  locket 
that  contained  her  father's  hair  and  had 
been  her  father's  gift,  and  she  knew  that  the 
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diamonds  around  it  were  of  some  value.  She 
was  loth  to  part  with  it,  but  then  she  had  a 
brooch  and  a  ring,  and  both  of  these  she 
would  sell — of  pawning  she  had  never  heard 
— to  procure  the  means  for  her  journey.  So 
she  walked  on  along  the  white  dusty  road, 
while  the  lark  sang  his  early  song  above  the 
sprouting  wheat  of  the  cornfields,  and  the 
lowing  oxen  left  deep  prints  of  their  cloven 
feet  on  the  dewy  grass  of  the  pastures. 

Blanche  was  on  the  right  road  now,  the 
road  to  Danethorpe.  The  milestones  and 
the  guideposts  told  her  that  much,  and  rough 
red-faced  farmingmen,  riding  sideways  on 
the  steadiest  horse  of  the  long  waggon  team 
clanking  all  over  with  rattling  chain-harness, 
growled  out  a  gruff  good-morrow  as  she 
passed  them,  and  stared  after  her,  wondering,  . 
with  all  the  power  of  their  slow  minds,  to 
see  a  young  lady  so  early  abroad.  Luckily, 
she  met  no  worse  wayfarers  than  Hodge  and 
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Giles.  No  gipsy  tent,  just  then,  stood  like  a 
monstrous  fungus  on  a  roadside  patch  of 
rush-grown  lea  land.  No  tinker's  fire  sent 
up  its  acrid  smoke  from  a  ditch  among  the 
willows.  No  evil-eyed  tramps,  the  savages 
of  our  civilization,  came  prowling  along  the 
lone  highway,  desperate  and  footsore,  and 
hungry,  on  that  fair  June  morning. 

The  walk  was  a  long  one,  and  the  sun  had 
nearly  dried  the  dew  upon  the  grass,  and  the 
sounds  and  sights  of  accustomed  labour  made 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  seem  astir  with 
busy  life,  before  Blanche  reached  Danethorpe. 
The  shutters  of  the  shop  fronts  were  being 
slowly  taken  down  by  yawning  errand  boys, 
and  a  few  early  housemaids  were  sweeping 
pavements  or  scouring  doorsteps,  and  the 
red-collared  postman  was  commencing  his 
rounds,  as  Blanche  turned  into  the  long 
High  Street  of  the  quaint  country  town.  It 
was  not  so  easy  to  dispose  of  her  poor  little 
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trinkets  as  she  had  anticipated,  for  the 
Boeotian-witted  tradesmen  of  the  place  were 
more  prone  to  sell  than  to  buy,  and  gene- 
rally declined  ready-money  transactions  on 
such  a  basis.  If  the  young  lady  would  take 
something  in  exchange  for  her  brooch  and 
her  ring — say  a  gold  pencilcase,  admirably 
adapted  for  a  birthday  gift,  or  a  workbox 
with  silver  fittings,  or  a  set  of  best  hardwood 
croquet-things,  or  a  complete  archery  equip- 
ment— why,  then,  to  be  sure,  Jones,  of  the 
Bazaar,  or  Tripp,  of  the  Fancy  Emporium, 
or  Harris,  the  watchmaker  and  silversmith, 
might  come  to  terms  with  her.  But  as  for 
handing  over  ready  cash,  especially  when,  as 
they  observed  with  many  sage  headshakings, 
they  did  not  know  the  party,  that  was  quite 
out  of  the  quiet  channels  of  Danethorpe 
commerce. 

At  last,  however,  a  dirty  Jew,  who  dwelt 
behind  a  grove  of  old  clothes  and  rusty  kettles, 
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and  who  called  himself  a  marine-store  dealer, 
bought  both  brooch  and  ring.  He  did  not 
give  very  much  for  them,  certainly,  but  he 
asked  no  inconvenient  questions,  whereas 
some  of  the  Christian  shopkeepers  had  stared 
at  Miss  Morton  with  suspicion  in  their  dull 
eyes,  and  had  given  broad  hints,  which 
Blanche,  in  her  innocence,  most  fortunately 
did  not  in  the  least  understand,  that  there 
must  be  something  wrongful  in  her  un- 
timeous  desire  to  part  with  the  property. 
But  the  Hebrew,  who  would  have  bought 
anything,  from  an  elephant  to  an  Imperial 
diadem,  counted  out  as  many  shillings  and 
half-crowns  from  a  flannel  bag  as  made  up 
the  stipulated  sum,  and  there  was  an  end  of 
the  matter.  Blanche  walked  towards  the 
station  with  a  quick-beating  heart. 

The  railway  porters,  in  their  dingy  fustian 
uniform,  w^ere  sprinkling  water  over  the 
battered   planks   of  the   dry  platform,    and 
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sweeping  out  the  booking  office  with  noisy 
broom,  when  Blanche  made  her  timid  entry. 
She  had  a  long  time  to  wait,  as  she  dis- 
covered when  she  glanced  at  the  office  clock, 
and  studied  the  great  time-table,  in  its  black 
wooden  frame,  that  hung  on  the  whitewashed 
wall.  Hitherto  she  had  not  known  at  what 
time  the  next  up-train  would  start,  nor  had 
she  known  the  hour.  Her  own  little  watch 
she  had  left  in  her  room  at  Whiteparish,  and 
she  had  seen  no  clock  in  Danethorpe. 

A  long  time  there  was,  then,  to  be  spent 
in  waiting.  More  than  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Blanche  never  afterwards  forgot  that 
hour  and  forty  minutes  spent  in  waiting 
at  the  Danethorpe  station.  For  now  her 
fears  came  back  to  her,  cold  and  ghastly, 
and  she  trembled  more  from  anxiety  than 
from  fatigue,  as  she  watched  the  sluggish 
hands,  so  remorselessly  slow,  crawl  round  the 
white  dial-plate  of  the  clock.     Hitherto  the 
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necessity  for  exertion  had  braced  her  nerves  ; 
but  now  in  this  period  of  enforced  inaction 
her  fancy  became  painfully  active.  Might 
not  her  flight  from  Stoningham  have  been 
discovered  while  she  was  still  plodding  along 
the  white  highway,  and  was  it  not  likely, 
even,  that  she  had  been  observed,  and  that 
her  route  could  easily  be  tracked  !  And,  if 
so,  would  they  not  follow  her  and  take  her 
back,  as  if  she  were  in  truth  an  escaped 
criminal,  and  give  her  up  to  that  man — the 
murderer.  Nay,  might  not  some  evil  for- 
tune cause  her  guardian,  the  human  being 
of  all  others  whom  she  most  dreaded,  to 
enter  the  station,  and  find  her  there.  How 
could  she  refuse  to  obey  him  if  she  once 
stood  cowering  in  his  presence,  under  the 
glare  of  his  terrible  eyes,  within  earshot 
of  his  stern  voice  ?  Would  the  moment  for 
her  departure  never,  never  come  ? 

Time  went  on  with  even  step  and  sharp 
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scythe,  mowing  down  the  moments  that 
make  up  the  sum  of  our  lives,  and  Blanche 
Morton  was  the  solitary  occupant  of  the 
waiting-room,  while  the  sun  climbed  higher 
and  higher  in  the  cloudless  blue.  There  she 
stayed,  dreading  at  every  instant  that  some 
pursuer  should  arrive.  That  she  was  under 
John  Orpington's  authority,  legally,  she  knew 
but  too  well,  and  even  had  she  been  free 
from  any  such  claim,  it  was  not  for  a  timid 
girl  like  her,  reared  in  solitude,  to  feel 
secure  when  taking  such  a  step  as  that 
which  she  now  contemplated.  At  every 
distant  sound  she  started,  listening  like  the 
hunted  fawn  to  the  deep-mouthed  baying 
of  the  hounds.  Now  she  fancied  that  she 
heard  the  stealthy  steps  of  her  enemies 
approaching,  cat-like,  treacherous,  over  the 
stony  ground  outside.  Again,  it  was  the 
sound  of  rapid  wheels,  hurrying  with  a  quick 
roll   along  the  far-off   road,   and  increasing 
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every  instant  in  noise,  that  caused  her  to 
hold  her  breath  in  alarm  until  the  sound 
died  awav.  Once  there  came  to  her  ears 
a  distant  clamour  of  shouting  voices,  and 
she  looked  piteously  round  for  the  means  of 
escape,  and  saw  none,  and  died  a  thousand 
deaths  in  imagination,  before  delay  gave  her 
courage,  and  she  began  to  hope  once  more. 

No,  never  did  Blanche  forget  how  she 
had  counted  the  minutes,  how  she  had 
feverishly  watched  for  every  sign  of  active 
preparation  for  the  arrival  of  the  up-train, 
there  at  Danethorpe.  She  envied  the 
porters  as  they  went  singing  or  chatting 
about  their  routine  work  of  shunting  trucks 
out  of  the  way,  of  cleaning  lamps,  sweeping 
floors,  and  wheeling  forth  heavy  packages 
that  were  to  go  to  London  behind  the 
steam -horse.  She  envied  the  third-class 
passengers  who  presently  dropped  in,  by 
ones  and  twos,  and  took  their  seats,  whist- 
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ling,  on  the  hard  benches  without,  and  most 
of  whom  had  ash  sticks  and  bundles  neatly 
tied  up  in  blue  cotton  handkerchiefs,  with 
perhaps  a  stray  deal  chest  or  a  bandbox 
lying  at  their  feet.  None  of  these  seemed 
to  have  much  cause  for  care,  or,  indeed, 
much  turn  for  pensiveness. 

Then  the  way  was  clear,  and  the  porters 
themselves  began  to  glance  up  at  the  clock 
as  they  passed  it,  and  the  newsboy  came  to 
unlock  the  book-stall  shutters,  and  the 
attendants  came  to  unlock  the  refreshment- 
room  and  to  light  the  fire  needed  for  the 
making  of  tea  and  coffee,  for  the  train 
expected  was  to  come  from  far  to  the 
northward,  and  its  living  load  would  be 
hungry  and  breakfastless.  Blanche  was 
hungry  and  breakfastless  too,  and  was  thank- 
ful for  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  morsel  of  bread  ; 
but  she  could  eat  but  very  little.  The 
nearer   her   moment    of    escape    came,    the 
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greater  was  the  agonized  terror  lest  she 
should  be  snatched  back  at  the  last.  She 
took  her  ticket  for  London  as  soon  as  the 
clerk  flung  open  the  little  wicket  in  the 
oaken  partition  behind  which  he  and  his 
many  parallelograms  of  variously  tinted 
pasteboard,  and  his  stamping  instruments, 
and  money-drawer,  and  parcels  were  screened, 
and  the  town  omnibus  and  the  town  flies 
came  rattling  up  with  travellers  and  luggage, 
and  there  was  much  bustle  until  all  was  ready. 
The  train  was  behind  time,  as  trains 
occasionally  are.  Ten  minutes  behind  time. 
Ten  ao^es  they  seemed  to  Blanche,  shrinkinor 
in  a  corner  of  the  waiting-room.  At  last  it 
came  thundering  along  the  iron  way,  and 
bells  clashed  and  whistles  sounded  shrilly, 
and  there  was  a  great  rush  of  famished 
passengers  into  the  refreshment  room,  and 
then  more  bell-ringing,  and  a  scramble  back 
into  the  carriages.    The  good-natured  station- 
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master  came  forward  in  the  nick  of  time, 
and  pointed  out  Blanche  to  the  guard  as 
a  lady  travelling  alone.  Ladies  travelling 
alone  are  privileged  beings  among  first-class 
passengers,  and  Blanche  was  placed  in  a 
compartment  by  herself.  A  quick  slamming 
of  doors,  a  shout,  a  scream  from  the  engine, 
and  the  train  was  in  motion — fairly  off.  It 
need  not  be  told  with  what  joy  one  passenger 
watched  the  planks  of  the  platform,  the 
staring  red  capitals  of  the  advertisements, 
the  windows  of  the  station,  as  they  apparently 
glided  away  from  beside  the  train.  Then 
there  was  a  jar  and  a  jolt,  and  the  points 
were  passed,  and  the  semaphore  with  its 
giant  arm,  and  the  tall  perch  whereon  the 
red  and  green  lamps  waited  for  night,  were 
passed  too.  And  soon  the  train  was  pro- 
gressing with  a  quick  swinging  motion  ;  and 
Danethorpe  roofs  and  Danethorpe  church 
towers  had    vanished    in   the   distance,   and 
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nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  flat  green 
pastures  and  sullen  waters  of  the  fen  country, 
except  the  white  telegraph-posts  and  the 
black  wires  that  spanned  the  space  between. 
Was  she  free  at  last,  safe  and  free,  or 
could  her  enemy,  to  whom  the  law  gave  a 
cruel  power  over  her,  even  yet  come  up  with 
her !  Might  it  not  be — she  had  heard  of 
such  things — that  the  person  whose  vigilance 
she  most  dreaded  was  aware  of  her  flight, 
and  was  but  playing  with  her  terrors  and  her 
hopes  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  hurt  mouse,  sure 
of  the  prisoner's  helplessness  !  Might  he  not 
intercept  her,  track  her  to  her  hiding-place, 
nay,  even  cause  her  to  be  detained  by  war- 
rant of  law,  for  was  he  not  her  guardian  ? 
For  aught  she  knew,  at  any  instant  those 
black  wires  that  met  her  eyes  whenever  she 
looked  forth  might  be  charged  with  the 
lightning-swift  message  that  should  crush  her 
poor  little  chance  of  escape,  and  cause  her 
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to  be  stopped,  questioned,  taken  back ! 
That  was  not  a  happy  journey,  after  the 
first  flush  of  natural  joy,  that  mode- 
rately rapid  run  between  Lincolnshire  and 
London. 

London  !  How  different  it  looked,  under 
the  pure  blue  sky  of  June — sullied  by  metro- 
politan smoke  and  Thames  fog,  but  not 
wholly  obscured — from  the  dim,  vast  chaos  of 
ugliness  that  she  had  last  seen  on  the  murky 
December  day  of  her  departure  for  White- 
parish.  Ugly  it  was,  still ;  but  its  hideous- 
ness  had  lost  something  weird  and  grewsome, 
something  suggestive  withal,  that  only  dark 
winter  can  supply.  London!  There  it  was, 
with  all  its  roar  and  bustle  and  noisy  jostling 
life,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  shouting  porters, 
and  cabmen,  and  eager,  gesticulating  travel- 
lers fighting  for  their  baggage,  Blanche 
suddenly  encountered  a  face  that  had  been 
present  to  her  many  a  night  in  her  dreams. 
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Forgetting  her  timid  reserve,  far  one  moment 
forgetting  it,  she  sprang  forward. 

'  Captain  Wy  vil — Hugh  ! '  she  said,  and 
then  shrank  back,  colouring  deeply,  as  he 
came  hastily  forward  to  meet  her. 

*  Blanche — ^you  here ! '  he  exclaimed ;  and 
as  their  eyes  met,  it  seemed  to  each  as  if  the 
crowd,  and  the  cabs,  and  the  great  London 
terminus,  with  its  glass  skylights  and  iron 
roof  had  passed  away,  and  they  two  were 
standing  alone  again  beside  the  nut-wood  far 
off  in  Lincolnshire. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BLANCHE    DOES   NOT   SAY    'NO.' 

Yes,  by  the  magic  of  Fancy,  more  potent 
than  all  the  genii  to  be  summoned  by  the 
rubbing  of  Aladdin's  Lamp,  the  bustle  and 
din  of  the  thronged  terminus  vanished  like  a 
dissolving  view,  and  before  the  eyes  of  Hugh 
and  Blanche  there  arose  the  feathery  hazel- 
boughs,  and  the  sandy  banks,  with  shy 
flow^erets  peeping  from  amid  the  crisp  fronds 
of  the  fern,  and  the  vision  of  their  own  short- 
lived happiness.  Those  had  been  happy, 
happy  days,  before  the  ogre  John  Orpington 
had  broken  in  upon  the  Eden  of  their  dream- 
land— days  when  love  was  a  soft  mystery  to 
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be  read  only  in  the  softened  glance,  to  be 
told  of  only  in  the  momentary  trembling  of  a 
voice,  not  to  be  plainly  spoken  of  in  down- 
right English.  But  the  glamour  lasted  for 
but  a  little  space,  and  then  the  roar  and 
the  rush  became  but  too  apparent,  and  those 
who  stood  upon  that  platform,  in  imminent 
risk  of  being  swept  away  by  impetuous  por- 
ters wheeling  off  heavy  barrow-loads  of 
trunks,  had  to  bethink  them  of  the  matter- 
of-fact  realities  of  their  position. 

'Miss  Morton,'  began  the  guardsman, 
hesitatingly,  for  this  presence  of  Blanche 
in  London  perplexed  him  greatly,  now  that 
he  had  time  to  thinks  '  surely  you  are  not 
alone?' 

Blanche  had  given  him  her  hand  in  the 
first  moment  of  their  meeting.  He  held  it 
still,  and  would  have  retained  it  longer,  but 
she  gently  withdrew  it. 

*Yes,'   she    replied,    as    the    ready   tears 
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sprang  to  her  eyes,  and  she  turned  her  head 
away,  and  tried  to  speak  with  firmness,  *  Yes, 
I  am  alone.' 

Captain  Wyvil  could  not  tell  what  to 
make  of  the  aspect  of  affairs.  He  had  no 
right  to  put  any  questions — any  questions, 
that  is,  that  a  common  acquaintance  should 
have  abstained  from.  He  had  no  claims  on 
Blanche,  such  as  an  avowal  of  his  love  might 
have  given  him,  and  he  remembered  that  his 
growing  intimacy  with  her  had  been  broken 
off  by  an  exertion  of  her  guardian's  autho- 
rity ;  and  that  authority,  though  hateful, 
was  legitimate.  He  knew  very  well  that  he 
loved  this  girl,  but  he  was  by  no  means  sure 
that  the  feeling  was  mutual.  And  then,  was 
it  for  a  gentleman  of  high  name  and  spotless 
honour  to  take  advantage  of  a  casual  en- 
counter to  renew  advances  that  had  been 
repulsed  by  those  who  were  Miss  Morton^s 
legal  protectors. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  Captain  Wy  vil, 
instead  of  interrogating,  began  to  account  for 
his  own  presence  :  *  It  is  a  curious  thing  that 
we  should  meet  here  so  often,'  he  said,  *  for 
you  remember,  perhaps,  that  we  met  once 
before  at  this  place.  I  am  just  returned 
from  France — crossed  from  Calais  with  the 
mails  to-day — and,  on  getting  to  my  rooms  an 
hour  ago,  I  discovered  a  telegram  that  had 
been  lying  there  for  some  time,  and  which 
obliges  me  to  go  down  to  Deepdene  at  once. 
My  poor  old  uncle,  whose  death — ' 

'  O  hush  !  hush  !  pray,  pray  do  not  speak 
of  it ! '  cried  Blanche,  scarcely  knowing  what 
she  said,  as  the  remembrance  of  the  hideous 
crime  of  which  she  was  the  only  witness  rose 
beforeher  with  ghastly  force,  and  she  burst  into 
a  passionate  fit  of  weeping,  which  began  to 
attract  notice  from  the  neighbouring  groups, 
busy  as  all  were,  save  Blanche  and  Hugh 
Wy  vil.     It  was  all  that  the  latter  could  do  to 
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calm  the  girl's  half-frantic  agitation,  and  she 
clung  to  his  arm,  sobbing.  He  was  much 
puzzled  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue. 
What  on  earth  was  this  agony  of  grief  about  ? 
Surely  not  on  account  of  the  death  of  Sir 
Phoebus,  who  was  an  absolute  stranger.  And 
then  this  mysterious  journey  to  London 
on  Blanche's  part.  She  was  alone.  No  one, 
even,  had  come  to  the  terminus  to  meet  her. 
What  did  it  all  mean  ? 

With  some  difficulty  Blanche  kept  back 
her  sobs.  *  I  was  very  foolish.  I  am  tired, 
I  think,  and  very  silly.  I  have  had  much  to 
go  through,  indeed  I  have,  since  we — 
we — ' 

'Has  that  brute,  Orpington' — broke  out 
Wyvil,  very  hotly,  but  he  bit  his  lip.  He 
disliked  the  surgeon,  but  he  remembered  that 
he  had  no  right  to  abuse  Blanche's  guardian 
in  her  hearing,  on  the  mere  grounds  of  a 
vague  antipathy. 
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*Do  not  speak  of  him — pray  do  not/ 
whispered  Blanche,  with  a  shudder  that  the 
other  saw  her  to  be  unable  to  repress.  '  I 
have  come  up  to  London,  and  he  does  not 
know  it.  I  hope  not,  at  least.  But  don't 
ask  me  why,  just  now,'  she  added,  piteously ; 
'  and  please  would  you  get  me  a  carriage  to 
go  to  Mrs.  Davenport's,  in Street.' 

'  Mrs.  Davenport  does  not  live  there  now — 
she  lives  in  Chester  Place — had  you  not 
heard  ?  '  said  Captain  Wy vil,  with  feigned 
cheerfulness,  and  then,  as  he  felt  Blanche's 
hand  tremble  violently  as  it  lay  upon  his  arm, 
he  insisted  on  being  allowed  to  accompany 
her,  and  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  her 
until  he  had  seen  her  safe  in  Mrs.  Davenport's 
hands.  He  caused  a  cab  to  be  brought,  and 
they  drove  off  before  the  last  of  the  luggage 
had  been  divided  among  its  vociferous  claim- 
ants. It  is  a  long  drive  from  that  remote 
eastern  terminus  to  Chester  Place. 
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A  long  drive,  but  to  those  two  it  seemed 
short  enough.  The  happiness  of  being 
together  again  would  of  itself  have  lent  a 
charm  to  the  dreariest  journey  that  ever 
mortal  took,  but  there  was  more  than  this  to 
conjure  up  a  rose-tinted  atmosphere  of  hope, 
and  to  convert  even  a  dingy  four-wheeled  cab 
into  a  gilded  coach  fit  for  Cinderella's  self. 
This  had  been  no  commonplace  meeting.  It 
was  evident  to  Wyvil  that  something  had 
occurred,  something  which  might  tend  to 
overthrow  the  obstacles  between  himself  and 
the  surgeon's  ward  ;  something  which  made  it 
necessary  that  Blanche  should  have  a  man's 
arm  to  shield  and  support  her  in  the  world's 
battle.  And  Blanche,  for  the  first  time, 
began  to  experience  a  new,  delicious  sense  of 
security  in  the  presence  of  Hugh  Wyvil.  He 
loved  her.  He  would  take  care  of  her  and 
keep  away  evil  from  her.  He  was  beside  her, 
and  that  was  enough.     He  looked  so  strong 
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and  brave  that  she  felt  as  if  she  could  have 
trusted  in  him  to  protect  her  even  had  the 
flat,  fierce  face  of  John  Orpington  suddenly 
arisen  before  her  sight.  Hugh  did  not 
torment  her  with  much  questioning,  and 
indeed  their  conversation  was  not  very 
coherent  or  logical.  But  from  Blanche's 
broken  words  he  gathered  that  something 
strange  and  cruel  had  been  done,  something 
that  rendered  her  future  stay  beneath  her 
guardian's  roof  impossible  to  her,  and  that  the 
person  from  whom  she  was  now  about  to 
pray  for  shelter  and  protection  at  Mrs. 
Davenport's  hands,  was  the  surgeon  himself. 
*  The  scoundrel  ! '  muttered  Captain  Wyvil, 
with  an  angry  light  in  his  eye  that  boded 
nothing  pleasant,  should  he  and  John  Orping- 
ton meet  face  to  face.  And  yet  on  second 
thoughts  he  felt  almost  grateful  to  the  White- 
parish  doctor  for  having  brought  affairs  to 
this  pass.     The  brute  had  caused  suffering 
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to  poor  Blanche,  poor  innocent  soft  darling 
Blanche,  and  Hugh  could  not  forgive  him 
that.  But  had  not  John  Orpington  acted 
thus,  would  Blanche  have  been  sitting  beside 
him,  Hugh  Wyvil,  at  that  moment,  with  her 
sweet  tear-stained  face  but  half  averted  from 
him?  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
guardsman  had  no  suspicion  of  the  foul  play 
of  which  old  Sir  Phoebus  had  been  the  victim. 
He  was  inclined  to  regard  the  surgeon  as  a 
harsh  tyrant  who  had  abused  his  authority, 
but  of  any  dark  deed  beyond  he  did  not 
dream. 

But  presently  Blanche  let  fall  some  phrase 
from  which  Captain  Wyvil  inferred  the 
existence  of  her  enforced  pledge  to  John 
Orpington.  With  difficulty  he  kept  back 
the  oath  that  rose  to  his  lips,  lest  he  should 
frighten  Blanche  by  any  outward  sign  of 
anger,  but  he  asked  her  now  questions  enough, 
many  and  eager,  and  the  hot  blood  rose  to 
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his  brow  as  he  heard  the  timid  answers,  as 
he  learned  the  history  of  those  persecutions 
that  had  compelled  Blanche  to  the  promise 
of  such  a  ghastly  sacrifice.  That  the  be- 
trothal had  been  brought  about  by  force  and 
fraud  he  had  no  doubt.  Blanche's  horror  of 
the  man  whose  wife  she  had  promised  to  be 
was  evident  in  every  word  and  gesture,  and 
the  dark  hints  which  escaped  her  at  times 
seemed  to  point  to  some  hidden  abyss  of 
wickedness,  the  discovery  of  which  had  scared 
her  innocent  soul.  What  could  this  be? 
Had  this  man — this  Orpington — committed 
some  vile  act,  a  knowledge  of  which  had 
come  to  his  ward  by  some  strange  accident, 
and  if  so,  what  was  its  nature?  Captain 
Wyvil  was  half  incredulous  on  this  point, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  referred  to  the  shrewd  sur- 
geon's having  been  guilty  of  any  crime 
severely  punishable  by  law,  but  he  felt 
assured  that  Blanche  had  not  taken  so  bold 
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a  step  as  that  of  flight  from  the  shelter  of 
her  guardian's  roof,  without  a  sufficient 
cause.  But  might  it  not  be  that  Blanche's 
natural  horror  and  repugnance  for  such  a 
marriage  as  that  to  which  her  consent  had 
been  extorted,  was  the  real  reason  of  her 
distress  and  terror?  Who  could  say  how 
harsh  and  savage  might  have  been  the  sway 
of  those  household  tyrants,  the  surgeon  and 
his  goblin  sisters,  or  what  an  earthly  hell 
that  gaunt  dwelling  at  Whiteparish  might 
have  proved  to  one  so  delicate  and  so  yield- 
ing. And  yet  words  had  been  spoken  which 
seemed  to  refer  to  a  mystery  of  evil,  dark, 
as  yet,  and  vague,  but  somehow  connected 
with  Sir  Phoebus.  The  surgeon  had  been 
trusted  and  esteemed  by  the  wayward  old 
baronet.  Had  he  robbed  him?  Had  he 
abused  the  old  man's  confidence  for  the  sake 
of  ill-got  gain,  and  had  this  rascally  act 
occasioned   his   ward's   flight?      Surely  not. 
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Such  a  detected  piece  of  scoundrelism  would 
justify  contempt,  but  not  such  anguished  fear 
as  made  Blanche  tremble  in  every  limb  at 
the  very  mention  of  her  guardian's  name. 

But  Hugh's  thoughts  were  by  no  means 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  malpractices,  actual 
or  possible,  of  John  Orpington.  He  was 
by  the  side  of  her  whom  he  had  loved  so 
dearly,  and  whose  image  he  had  been  unable 
to  banish  when  reason  seemed  to  show  that 
his  path  and  hers  had  parted  for  ever.  How 
constantly,  not  only  when  alone,  but  in  gay 
scenes  of  splendour  and  enjoyment,  had  that 
sweet  child-like  face,  with  the  soft  brown  eyes 
and  the  silken  brown  braids  of  shining  hair 
risen  before  him — on  the  racecourse,  as  the 
bounding  horses  and  their  many-hued  riders 
flashed  past  ;  in  London  parties,  amidst  all 
that  was  beautiful  and  bright,  with  music 
swelling  and  crowds  of  fair  faces  meeting 
the  eye  at  every  turn ;  at  mess,  or  in  the 
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glow  and  glitter  of  Paris,  he  had  never  been 
able  to  forget  the  gentle  girl  who  had  sat 
with  him  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  hazel 
boughs. 

So,  at  last,  when  Chester  Place  was  very 
near,  and  the  long  drive  that  had  been  so 
provokingly  short  was  all  but  over,  Hugh 
Wyvil  took  heart  of  grace,  and  spoke  his 
mind  with  manly  earnestness.  Would 
Blanche  try  to  love  him  ?  Theirs  might  be 
a  long  engagement,  for  anything  that  he 
could  say,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  his  prospects, 
or  of  what  might  have  been  the  ultimate 
disposal  of  the  property  so  often  promised 
and  so  often  withdrawn.  For  aught  Hugh 
knew,  as  he  said  with  perfect  frankness,  his 
uncle  might  have  left  him  a  bega:ar,  for  the 
small  means  that  he  had  left  would  but  pay 
the  debts  he  had  incurred  in  the  course  of  his 
career.  In  any  case,  his  commission  would 
remain  to  him,  but  his  only  chance,  should 
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Sir  Phoebus  have  carried  out  his  threats, 
would  be  to  leave  the  Household  Troops,  and 
to  exchange  into  some  corps  on  foreign  ser- 
vice, in  India  or  elsewhere.  He  had  friends 
who  would  and  could  help  him  with  their 
interest,  but  his  rise  in  life  might  be  com- 
paratively slow.  Would  Blanche  be  his 
wife  as  soon  as  he  had  a  home  to  offer 
her  ?  Rich  or  poor,  he  loved  her  very  dearly, 
had  loved  her  from  the  first,  and  longed  ta 
have  the  right  to  protect  her  against  all  the 
world. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  she  made  no 
resistance  when  he  took  her  little  hand,  and 
her  heart  fluttered,  and  those  were  happy 
tears  in  her  eyes,  when — when  the  cab  came 
to  a  sudden  stop  before  the  door  of  Mrs. 
Davenport's  handsome  house,  on  the  steps  of 
which  a  stately  but  servile  giant  in  plush  and 
powder  was  standing  in  the  open  air,  con- 
versing with  a  brother  footman  that  leaned 
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against  the  doorpost.  The  nearest  giant 
knew  Captain  Wyvil,  and  came  forward  with 
condescending  alacrity  to  open  the  door  of 
the  cab.  This  was  no  time  for  a  proposal 
and  acceptance.  Mrs.  Davenport  was  at 
home,  had  come  home  from  the  park  half-an- 
hour  since,  and  the  new  arrivals  were  ad- 
mitted. Hugh  was  but  half-satisfied.  One 
word  would  have  contented  him  :  but  he  was 
hardly  reasonable.  The  word  he  wished  for 
was  '  Yes  ; '  but  Blanche  had  not  said  '  No.' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

REFUGE. 

There  are  not,  perhaps,  many  doors  in 
London  where  an  unbidden  guest,  a  stranger 
by  blood,  and  especially  a  young  lady  who 
had  run  away  from  the  custody  of  her  legal 
guardian,  would  have  done  wisely  to  knock. 
Mrs.  Davenport's  door,  however,  was  one  of 
these.  The  widow  of  the  Hon.  Duff  had  lost 
none  of  her  warm-hearted  Indian  ideas  of 
hospitality,  nor  had  she  forgotten  her  little 
lonely  friend,  the  timid  girl-passenger  of  the 
good  ship  '  Ganges.'  She  received  Blanche 
with  open  arms  and  soothing  assurances  of 
sympathy  and  care,  and  bade  her  dry  her 
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tears,  for  she  was  safe  now,  and  at  home  at 
last. 

Blanche's  new  protectress  was  discreet  as 
well  as  kind.  She  did  not  torment  her  guest 
with  questions,  contenting  herself  for  the 
present  with  such  a  scanty  account  of  Miss 
Morton's  hurried  flight  as  Captain  Wyvil 
was  able  to  give.  Nay,  Mrs.  Davenport 
good-naturedly  cut  short  Blanche's  timid  and 
broken  words  of  explanation. 

*  Hush,  my  love,'  said  the  widow,  *  I  will 
not  listen  to  a  syllable  till  you  have  had  the 
rest  you  want  so  sadly.  How  pale  you  are, 
too  !  Not  a  word  more,  I  insist,  until  to- 
morrow at  the  earliest.' 

Hugh  Wyvil  did  not  linger  long  after 
placing  Blanche  under  her  friend's  care.  It 
was  not  without  an  effort  that  he  forced  him- 
self to  say  good-by  ;  but  the  thing  had  to  be 
done,  and  might  as  well  be  done  at  once. 
He  was  not  an  accepted  lover.     He  had  no 
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rights  to  plead  in  virtue  of  a  promise,  no 
claim  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  Blanche 
than  a  mere  acquaintance  might  have  done. 
True,  Blanche  had  not  said  No,  and  there  are 
men  to  whom  the  absence  of  a  negative 
implies  consent,  but  Captain  Wyvil  was  not 
a  coxcomb.  He  took  his  leave,  then,  and 
hardly  knew  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  that 
Blanche's  cold  little  hand  trembled  so  much 
as  he  held  it  for  an  instant,  or  that  Blanche's 
voice  faltered  in  saying  one  or  two  half- 
audible  words,  thanking  him  for  his  kindness. 
Mrs.  Davenport  smiled  as  she  said  farewell. 

'  We  shall  see  you,  I  hope,  before  long,' 
she  said  at  parting,  with  an  arch  sparkle  in 
her  dark  eyes ;  *  Lincolnshire  will  hardly  keep 
you  from  London  and  its  attractions  just  now.' 
She  saw  well  enough  how  it  was  with  the 
strong  man  before  her,  whom  she  had  seen 
blithe  and  joyous  at  ball  and  banquet,  whose 
cool  courage,  as  she  w§ll  remembered,  had 
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been  the  boast  of  bis  comrades,  the  Plungers, 
and  who  now  took  his  leave  as  awkwardly  as 
a  raw  curate. 

So  Hugh  Wyvil  went  forth  to  take  his 
place  in  the  train  that  should  carry  him 
through  the  dark  night  hours  on  his  melan- 
choly journey  to  Lincolnshire,  with  mingled 
sweet  and  bitter  thoughts  to  bear  him  com- 
pany. Did  Blanche  care  for  him,  or  no? 
Had  old  Sir  Phoebus  fulfilled  his  threat  of 
disinheriting  him  at  the  last?  And,  if  so, 
could  he  be  justified  in  pressing  his  suit,  in 
asking  Blanche  Morton  to  be  his  wife? 
There  was  cause  enough  for  serious  reflection 
as  he  sped  on  through  the  sleeping  country 
towards  Danethorpe. 

Meanwhile,  Blanche,  in  good  keeping,  felt 
her  overstrung  nerves  relax  from  their  half- 
frenzied  tension,  and  sat  weeping,  with  her 
head  resting  on  her  friend's  shoulder.  Those 
tears  were  not  all  of  sorrow.     For  the  first 
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time,  now,  since  that  dreadful  day  on  which 
her  startled  gaze  had  met  the  cruel  eves  of 
the  murderer,  bending  over  the  yet  warm 
body  of  his  victim,  Blanche  felt  the  blessed 
peace  of  security  settle  upon  her  soul.  With 
Mrs.  Davenport's  hand  in  hers,  sheltered 
beneath  her  roof,  and  with  that  kind  voice 
breathing  words  of  encouragement  in  the 
wanderer's  ear,  Blanche  felt  safe.  She  shud- 
dered, still,  as  the  remembrance  of  John 
Orpington's  threatening  face  arose  before 
her,  but  surely  she  was  out  of  his  reach  now. 

*  You  will  not  let  me  take  them  back — 
back  to  that  fearful  house  ?  Oh  if  you  did,  I 
should  die ! '  she  had  said  at  her  first  entry, 
and  Fanny  Davenport  had  promised  that  the 
suppliant  should  not  be  taken  back,  were 
even  the  surgeon  and  his  two  stern  sisters 
to  come  in  person  to  demand  their  ward. 

But  still  Blanche,  as  if  eager  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  the  reiterated  assurance 
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of  her  safety,  continued  to  say  at  intervals 
through  her  sobs,  '  You  will  not  give  me  up 
to  them  ? ' 

*  Give  you  up!'  said  her  new  protectress, 
folding  her  arms  around  the  trembling  girl 
as  an  elder  sister  might  have  done,  *  not  if 
they  brought  the  Lord  Chancellor,  wig  and 
all,  to  back  their  claims!  Sooner  than  that, 
dear,  I  would  be  off  to  India  again,  and  take 
you  with  me.  But  an  Englishwoman's  house 
is  her  castle,  and  you  are  safe  in  mine.' 

Fair  Fanny  Davenport  had  lost  none  of 
her  courage.  Her  heart  was  as  womanly, 
and  her  spirit  as  dauntless,  as  it  had  been  in 
the  old  Indian  days,  but  Blanche  fancied 
that  she  was  somewhat  graver  than  she  had 
formerly  been.  Perhaps  she  was.  It  may 
be  that  the  beautiful  widow's  quick  tact  had 
warned  her  that  the  buoyant  mirth  and  out- 
spoken frankness  of  Anglo-Indian  society 
were  liable  to  be  misconstrued  in  the  arti- 
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ficial  atmosphere  of  London  life.  Her 
manner  had  gradually  grown  prouder  and 
more  sedate,  as  she  began  to  learn  the  great 
lessons  necessary  for  social  success.  Most 
Indian  folks  in  England  have  a  weakness  for 
drawing  together  in  little  knots  and  coteries 
to  talk  about  the  same  subjects  that  they 
were  used  to  discuss  in  Bengal  or  Bombay, 
and  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  the  only 
people  who  care  for  cantonments  and  bazaars, 
and  hill-station  scandal  and  deferred  prize 
money.  On  Mrs.  Davenport's  return  to 
England,  preceded  by  the  renown  of  her 
w^ealth,  of  course  the  Oriental  colony  in 
London  w^as  prepared  to  receive  her  with 
o])en  arms.  Its  leaders  and  lady  patronesses, 
such  as  Lady  Curry,  Lady  Chutnee,  and  the 
great  Lady  Mango,  of  Connaught  Square  and 
Masulipatam  Lodge,  Brighton,  made  ami- 
cable advances  towards  her.  She  might 
have    dined,    five    or    six    days    a    week,    in 
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society  where  nothing  was  talked  of  but 
crores  and  lakhs,  and  pensions  and  double 
battah,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  flippant 
Calcutta  press,  where  a  British  Jeames  was 
styled  an  European  man-servant,  and  where 
the  point  of  most  of  the  good  things  told  lay 
in  a  scrap  of  Hindustani. 

But  the  Hon.  Duff's  widow  declined  this 
alliance,  defensive  and  offensive,  with  the 
great  Curry  and  Mango  association  of  fami- 
lies. It  was  not  worth  while,  she  said,  to 
double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  merely  to 
carry  a  sort  of  pseudo-India  along  with  one 
into  the  complex  society  of  the  old  country. 
She  had  the  good  sense,  too,  to  perceive  how 
very  small  some  of  the  little  great  men  who 
had  been  as  stars  of  the  first  magnitude 
while  in  India  looked  when  viewed  through 
the  telescopes  of  Belgravia.  And  what  was 
true  of  the  men  was  still  more  true  of  the 
matrons.     Who  in  Mayfair  cared  a  straw  for 
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Lady  Mango  and  her  stories  of  Government 
House,  and  her  reminiscences  of  the  Course 
and  Barrackpore,  and  Sir  Joseph's  civil 
knighthood?  Sir  William  Curry  had  com- 
manded at  Futtehfudgepore  for  twenty  years, 
to  the  benefit  of  his  bank  balance  and  the 
detriment  of  his  liver,  but  Belgravia  vras  a 
very  Gallio  in  the  matter  of  that  bestarred 
and  yellow-visaged  general's  services.  Lady 
Chutnee's  lord  and  master  had  been  King 
Log  according  to  one  set  of  censors,  King 
Stork  in  the  report  of  others,  over  a  few 
millions  of  heathen  fellow-creatures,  but  good 
London  society  had  the  haziest  ideas  con- 
corning  the  locality  of  old  Chutnee's  rule 
and  would  have  been  plucked  in  a  competi- 
tive examination  respecting  its  productions, 
its  history,  and  the  race  and  religion  of  the 
hundred  tribes  of  its  inhabitants. 

All    things   considered,    Mrs.   Davenport 
was  not  far  wrong  in  determining  to  cut  the 
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cable  that  bound  her  to  her  Indian  moorings, 
and  to  sink  or  swim  alone.  Of  course  she 
would  marry  again,  some  day  or  other, — 
young  widows  can  hardly  continue  to  flourish 
in  the  smiles  and  good  graces  of  society  when 
once  they  are  reputed  to  be  incorrigible 
celibates ;  but  she  was  in  no  hurry  to  make 
her  choice.  She  had  every  good  gift,  in  a 
worldly  sense,  but  one  ;  and  if  she  were  but 
prudent,  surely  her  fortune,  beauty,  and  clever- 
ness might  win  her  a  high-born  husband  who 
should  neither  break  her  heart  nor  squander 
her  money.  In  the  meantime  it  was  not 
unpleasant  to  be  her  own  mistress. 

Mrs.  Davenport's  fair  brow  darkened  as 
she  thought  of  John  Orpington.  From  the 
little  she  had  heard  of  him  she  could  at  least 
guess  something  of  the  character  of  the 
man.  She  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
that  Blanche  had  some  real  reason  for  her 
flight,  some   genuine  grounds   for  her   pas- 
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sionate  terror  and  anguish.  Some  women, 
and  good  women  too,  if  they  are  clever  and 
courageous  themselves,  are  apt  to  treat  the 
tremblers  of  their  own  sex  with  a  sort  of 
kindly  contempt,  as  people  soothe  the  base- 
less fears  of  a  frightened  child.  But  Mrs. 
Davenport  knew  Blanche's  disposition  too 
well  to  believe  that  her  alarm  and  aversion 
were  unfounded.  What  was  the  mystery 
of  horror  that  had  driven  John  Orpington's 
ward  to  seek  refuge  in  flight  she  did  not 
know,  but  she  felt  assured  that  it  was  no 
mere  girlish  fancy  that  had  forced  gentle 
Blanche  to  take  such  a  step.  Yet  she 
wisely  forbore  to  question  her  young  guest 
as  yet,  a  forbearance  for  which  few  of  those 
who  had  merely  known  the  dashing  Daven- 
port as  the  belle  of  the  ball-room  and  the 
best  horsewoman  in  Bengal,  would  have 
given  her  credit. 

It   was  not   till   evening,   when   Blanche 
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was  sleeping  peacefully  in  the  pretty  room 
which  her  entertainer  assured  her  had  been 
reserved  for  her  from  the  first,  when  her 
invitation  to  the  surgeon's  ward  had  been 
frustrated  by  that  dark  guardian's  reluctance 
to  let  go  the  prey  within  his  clutch,  that 
Mrs.  Davenport  left  her  guest.  Then  she 
wrote  a  short  note  to  her  solicitor,  requesting 
him  to  call  on  the  following  morning. 

'  I  must  make  her  quite  safe,'  the  widow 
said  to  herself  as  she  sealed  and  despatched 
the  letter  to  Lincoln^s  Inn.  '  Pounce  and 
Pontifex  will  manage  it  somehow,  if  I  insist. 
The  only  thing  I  bargain  for  is  that  those 
ogres  at  Whiteparish  should  never  get  their 
claws  upon  the  child  again.  Yes,  I  must 
take  care  of  her  until  she  has  a  husband's 
arm  to  lean  upon.  Poor  Hugh  Wyvil — it's 
rather  good  fun,  too,  to  see  my  old  friend 
of  the  Plungers  fairly  hit  at  last — but  all's 
w^ell  that  ends  well,  and  if  he  proposes,  and 
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Blanche  likes  him,  as  I  suspect,  why  should 
she  not  be  married  as  soon  as  we  can  get 
her  made  a  Ward-in-Chancery,  or  anything 
else  that  the  lawyers  may  find  needful. 
And  if  Hugh's  uncle  hasn't  left  him  any 
money,  why  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to 
lend  the  young  people  some  of  mine.' 
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